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THE REWARD OF THE PROPHET. 


A FUNDAMENTAL conception of Christianity is the idea that God 
out of his love for men gives to them gratuitously the greatest bless- 
ings. He bestows these blessings when.men do not 
deserve them, and in amount more than they can ever 
deserve. The universe is all his to do with it as he has 
planned. Mankind is his chief care; in mankind he accomplishes 
his highest purposes. Infinite resources are at his command, and 
‘he uses them all to bring men step by step into a perfect manhood. 
Love prompts him to give freely to his children; for, as Jesus has 
shown, God is a Father, and he acts in a fatherly way toward men. 
A father does not time or measure his kindness to his children by 
their desert; rather, he is always bestowing upon them the greatest 
blessings to increase their happiness and well-being. In this way 
also God deals with men. 


Goo’s Lovine 
GiFTs TO MEN 


It is no wonder that from the first the principle of “justification 
by faith” found a welcome. Paul gave this principle its technical 
We Cannor ‘Dame, but Jesus himself had taught the principle quite 
EARN THE as strongly and clearly in maintaining that righteous- 
BLESSINGS ness was essentially of the heart, the attitude of man 
WERECEWE toward God. Suppose we were shut down to receiv- 
ing only those blessings which we could earn! Despair has always 
resulted when men have thought that God deals with them upon a 
quid pro quo basis. The joy and power of Christianity lie in the 
fact that it reveals to us a basis of love in God’s treatment of men 
as against a basis of desert. Jesus stated this principle with great 
force in his parable of “The Laborers in the Vineyard.” On a 
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commercial basis to justify the action of the owner of the vineyard 
is impossible. From a business point of view the man who works 
one hour in a day has no right to receive a compensation equal to 
that of the man who has worked the entire day. But Jesus chose 
this illustration precisely for the purpose of showing how different 
the basis of treatment is in the relation of God to men. The salva- 
tion which God has provided is more than any man can earn, and 
is therefore more than an adequate compensation even to him who 
deserves the most. 

Not, of course, that God bestows his blessings indiscriminately, 
regardless of what men are or how they act. The plan of God for 
a perfect humanity necessitates that his blessings shall be bestowed 
upon those who will to accomplish this high divine purpose, those 
who choose to co-operate with him to this end. But when the indi- 
vidual has committed himself to this kind of life, it is then possible 
for God to secure to him the highest well-being, and to bestow upon 
him gratuitously the greatest blessings. So parents deal with chil- 
dren, giving to those who are obedient, earnest, and growing the 
largest opportunities and assistance possible. 


People have sometimes thought of “rewards” in a very crude 
way. The term is used in a few passages of the New Testament 
Tue Rewaros (€- &-, Luke 6:23, 35; 1 Cor. 3:8, 14; 9:17 f.) with 
Promiseo in _— reference to God’s blessings, and it is easy to misunder- 
THE GosPEt = stand what is meant if one does not clearly grasp the 
principle of God’s loving gifts. As a matter of fact, the term 
“rewards” finds an occasional Christian use because it was a cus- 
tomary technical term in Judaism. The Jew counted his obedience 
to the law meritorious and deserving of recompense. This recom- 
pense he called his “‘reward;” it was what he earned, and he took 
pride in thinking that he had earned it. So this term “reward” was 
made to do service in the gospel message, but with as different a 
content as in the case of other Jewish terms, such as ‘“‘the kingdom” 
and “the Messiah.” 

Even to this day, “reward” in common parlance is the counter- 
part of desert; it is that recompense which is earned by the indi- 
vidual. But our relations to God are not of a commercial kind. 
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EDITORIAL 5 


The family relation, that of parent to child, ‘s the truest analogy to 
indicate God’s relation to men. He constantly gives us more than 
we have earned, does for us more than we can deserve. And what 
he gives and does is not a reward in the ordinary sense, but a free 
gift. Christianity does not promise a series of rewards scaled accord- 
ing to varying merits, and paid by God to men according to what 
they have earned. Jesus’ teaching, Paul’s teaching, all true concep- 
tions of the gospel, are opposed to quid pro quo rewards. 


These ideas will assist us in interpreting one of Jesus’ most striking 
and significant sayings: ‘He that receiveth a prophet in the name 
of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” This 
THe REWARD OF 
me Propuer teaching is recorded in Matt. 10:41, not elsewhere, 
although Luke (10:16) has a parallel passage to that 
in which Matthew’s verse is found. In order to understand this 
saying of Jesus, one needs to consider: (1) Who is a prophet? (2) 
What is a prophet’s reward? (3) What is it to receive “a prophet 
in the name of a prophet”? (4) How can one who is not a prophet 
receive the reward of a prophet ? 


Who, then, is the prophet? He is the man who speaks forth 
truth which is of value to humanity. He is one who finds and brings 
i as divine message from God to men. He makes God 
Desens? and God’s will known to men. He leads men to right 

thinking and right living. Incidentally he may be a 
predicter of specific future events, but that was never the chief func- 
tion of the prophet. His task was to elevate the religion and the 
morality of his countrymen and his age. In modern terminology 
we have no “prophets;” the term pertains only to the past. But 
in fact we have our prophets, no less than previous centuries. We 
call them by other names. Every person, however trained, or how- 
ever occupied, who discovers and expresses to his fellow-men the 
facts and the truths of life which promote the highest human well- 
being, is in reality a prophet. And it is to such men that we are 
indebted for our light, our inspiration, and our progress. 


What, now, is the reward that the prophet receives? Is it a 
stipend which some group of persons about him contributes to his 
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support? That is a transient matter, and certainly is not. what 
Jesus had in mind in speaking of a prophet’s reward. Rather, that 
Wuat Does Ward is the joy, blessing, and growth which result 
tue Propuer from his own high ideals and from his service to 
RECEIVE FOR — the world. It is the fulfilment of God’s purpose in 
ntact’ himself, and in others. The spiritual joy of assisting 
to bring in the reign of love, righteousness, and peace is a reward 
beside which human and earthly rewards are insignificant. The 
prophet works to enthrone truth and goodness; his recompense is 
to see truth and goodness being enthroned by his labors. He grasps 
the facts and the principles of life, he embodies them in himself, he 
gives them effectively to his fellow-men; thereby he achieves personal 
character and worth, thereby he upbuilds the kingdom of God. The 
reward which the prophet receives is thus the satisfaction of accom- 
plishing God’s will by the promotion of the perfect humanity toward 
which mankind moves. 


Jesus promises that one who is not a prophet may receive the 
reward of a prophet. Yet not every person who is not a prophet — 
may receive a prophet’s reward, but only he who 


May OTHERS 

Recewe a —- “receives a prophet in the name of a prophet.’’ What 
PROPHET'S is it to “receive a prophet in the name of a prophet” ? 
REWARD ? 


Obviously, it is to show a real appreciation of him 
who speaks forth God’s truth, recognizing that he is the bearer of 
the divine message. He who appreciates the prophet’s message, and ° 
honors the prophet for his message, is one who has already entered 
into true sonship with his Heavenly Father, and is therefore in a 
condition to receive God’s blessings. ‘The man who knows goodness 
when he sees it, and does it sincere homage, is the essential equal of 
the prophet. It may not be within the power of such a man to .be 
a discoverer or a public herald of truth—there are limitations of 
individual ability and individual circumstances; but any sincere man 
can recognize truth and goodness in others, and reverence and assist 
them in their work. 

The world is always in need of prophets. But there is equal 
need of those who will appreciate prophets, understand their mes- 
sage, and promote their mission. The two classes of men are com- 
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plemental, and the reward’ of the one is the reward of the other. 
The prophet may seem to earn a larger reward than the obscure man 
because of his larger and more conspicuous service. But the reward 
which the prophet receives is not apportioned to his desert; it is 
infinitely beyond the most that he could earn. Once more we must 
attend to the teaching of “The Laborers in the Vineyard,” that 
God rewards men not on a commercial basis, but by giving to every 
man who will receive it a full salvation. Men cannot therefore 
boast of having merited the blessings which God has given them, 
however much they may have accomplished for him. “It is my 
will to give unto this last, even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine own? or is thine eye evil, because I am 
good?” In God’s loving plans for men he bestows his blessings 

* freely upon all who become true sons, whether their lives be great or 
small, whether their services to the world be conspicuous or obscure. 
He who receives a prophet because he is a prophet, in homage to 
him and his message, is fit to receive a prophet’s reward. 
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q THE PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT. 


By REv. WILLIAM W. MCLANE, Pu.D., D.D., 
es i New Haven, Conn. 


| THE passions of men have been used to interpret the purposes of 

i God. This is nowhere more apparent than in the theories of punish- 
_ ment which have been proposed. If one man strikes another, the 
natural impulse is to strike back and to strike a harder blow than 
‘ has been received. This impulse may be instinctive resistance of 
' injury, but it is likely to seek to injure or to destroy the offender. 
| It is easy for a man to feel that what he would do, if injured, is what 
every man should do. Hence, historically, it came to pass that 
criminal law took its spirit and form from the offended party. 
Authorities upon criminal law are quite well agreed that private ven- 
geance is the primal source of punishment. “In early times,” says 
Fe Maine, “‘men were persuaded that the impulses of the injured person — 
. * were the proper measure of vengeance to be exacted.” ‘An ancient 
% | _ court,” says Theodore W. Dwight, “took as its guide the measure 
os of vengeance likely to be exacted by the aggrieved person.” An 
i ’ interesting illustration of this is seen in an old law which permitted 

a thief, if soon caught to be executed at once, but which forbade his 
¥ execution if he was not immediately put to death. The law recog- 
f nized the fact that an injured man in the first heat of passion would 
; be likely to demand the death of the thief, but that after his passion 
—_ had cooled he would hardly demand so severe a penalty. Therefore, 
the law was framed with reference, not to unchanging justice, but 

to the changeable feelings of an injured man. With this understand- 
ing of the origin of criminal law, it is easy to see how torture came 
to have a prominent place in the punishment of criminals and in the 
theories of punishment which were held by men. “Cruelty,” 
says Pike in ‘his History of Crime, “is one of the most strongly 
marked characteristics of the savage. To inflict torture is one of 
| his greatest delights.” Among the Romans, also, cruelty accom- 
‘ panied the punishment of crime; “when slaves were executed for 
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crime their deaths were of a most hideous kind.” Torture was 
practiced by the Teutonic tribes, and continued by them long after 
the introduction of Christianity. A favorite method of death in 
Gaul and in Great Britain was by fire. Criminal offenders were 
put in a wicker cage made in the form of an idol, surrounded by 
wood, and burned. 

The state and the church react upon each other. Pagan concep- 
tiohs of crime and punishment have had considerable influence in 
shaping certain formal doctrines of theology. Beams of light which 
pass through colored glass are affected by the color of the glass through 
which they pass. The teachings of Jesus have been affected in spirit 
and form by the ideas previously held by the minds into which the 
words of Jesus have come. Often this accounts for the contrast 
between the spirit and practice of Jesus and the spirit and practice 
of some who call themselves disciples. Scholastic theology, derived 
partly from the world and partly from the Word, laid stress upon 
torture as the proper punishment of sin. This fact appears in the 
doctrinal statements, in the popular sermons, and in the poetry of 
the church. Punishment, it was said, is intended primarily to satisfy 
the feelings of the person offended. Standard works on law taught 
. the same doctrine. The doctrine of eternal torment taught by the 
church corresponded to the theory of torture practiced by the state. 
With the exception of the doctrine of purgatory, there was no differ- 
ence in the theory of punishment between the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant churches at the time of the Reformation. Later there 
was no difference between the Calvinists and the Arminians. All 
alike held the opinions which had been formulated by men influenced 
by Roman law and the customs of the Teutonic people. The West- 
minster Confession, repeating the doctrine of the Middle Ages, says 
of the non-elect: “God was pleased, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” So 
recent a writer as the late Charles Hodge has said: “The object of 
punishment is neither the reformation of the individual nor the pre- 
vention of crime. Its tendency is to exasperate and harden.” Jona- 
than Edwards one hundred and fifty years ago said: ‘That God will 
execute the fierceness of his anger implies that he will inflict wrath 
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without any pity.” “God hath it on his heart to show to angels and 
men both how excellent his love is and also how terrible his wrath is.” 
To those who remember the preaching of fifty years ago this will 
have a familiar sound. Such sounds, however, have died away in 
the dim distance of time, and there is’a singular silence in the pulpit 
concerning the punishment of sin. This is due partly to the fact 
that the people in the pews have repudiated the doctrine of punish- 
ment taught in the past, and partly to the absence, apparently? of 
any very definite opinion on the subject on the part of the men in 
the pulpits. And yet some definiteness of opinion ‘would be of great 
value. 

The people have repudiated the doctrine that God punishes sin- 
ners for his own pleasure. In this they are like the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews who declares that God is the opposite of those 
loveless fathers who punish for their owm pleasure, in that God pun- 
ishes for the profitof men. The father of a family who should punish 
his erring children for the purpose of showing his own wrath and his 
own power would not now have the title Christian conferred upon him . 
by his fellow-men. To the scholastic theologians God was an 

imperial Sovereign ruling for his own pleasure and for the exhibition 
"of his own power. To Jesus, God is a paternal Sovereign ruling for . 
the good of his creatures. The most perfect type of God is a Chris- 
tian father. The first law of paternal life is the law of ministration. 
The father lives not for himself—so far as his fatherhood is concerned 
—but for his children. This is not because the father is less than his 
children, nor because he proposes to surrender his will to their will, 
but because he proposes to do what is best for them. In doing this 
the father finds his pleasure, and in its success he finds his joy: The 
paternal hand, prompted by the paternal heart, provides home and 
food, instruction and discipline, reward and punishment, for the 
good of his children. Discipline as well-as instruction, pean 


~ as well as pleasure, is prompted by love. 


This Christian conception of punishment is now bading hospitality 
and expression in the state. It is noticeable that as Christianity 
comes. to control feeling, thought, legislafion, and judicial proceed- 
ings; cruelty is eliminated. Torture is unthought of in a Christian 
court; torment has no place in the puhjshments of a Christian com- 
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munity. There is a growing feeling that punishments inflicted on 
youthful criminals should tend to reform them, and that punishment 
inflicted upon incorrigible offenders should exclude them permanently 
from civil society. 

The punishment of sinners must be sicaiilened by the divine 
character, by the light of God’s love, by the laws of life, by the course 
of human history, and by the revelation of God’s final purpose through 
Jesus Christ. This method of interpretation accords with the modern 
demands of the scientific spirit and habit. 

God’s character is revealed as holy. He cannot, therefore, find 
pleasure either in sin or in the suffering which sin brings to the sin- 
ner. God’s motive—the source of his activities in relation to his 
creatures—is love. Love cannot find pleasure in the pain of its 
objects, but only in promoting the end for which they Were created. 
God also is a living God dealing with living men, and punishment 
must be interpreted by the laws of life. 

What is the purpose of pain, physical or moral? The pain which 
proceeds from the scratch of a briar, the touch of a flame, the sting 
of an insect, or the bitterness of a poison, is a warning of danger and 
a means of preserving life. As a rule—we cannot now notice excep- 
tions—the things which feed the body and minister to health give 
pleasure; and the things which injure give pain. If pain gave no 
warning, that which destroys the body might complete its deadly 
work unhindered. Moral pain has a similar purpose. The shame 
which follows sin tends to separate the soul from its sin that it may 
repent. The remorse which follows transgression is the recoil of a 
soul with health yet in it from both the shadow and the substance of 
sin, that the soul may return to the sunshine of love and the way of 
life. The primal purpose of the pain is to purge from the evil. Mon- 
taigne regarded pain as man’s chief calamity. He says: “What we 
fear in poverty is pain, and what we fear in death is pain.” But if 
the fear of poverty will make a man industrious, and the fear of death - 
will make a man prudent and temperate, then the moral purpose of 
the pain is beneficent. Pain is a less evil preferred to a greater. 
It is only necessary to state the case to see the conclusion. 

__.The appeal to the teachings of history can best be made in the 
study of the Hebrew people, whose history reveals the. moral rela- 
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tion of God to men. It is noticeable that in the punishments which 
the Hebrews were permitted to inflict on men, torture had no place. 
The penalties in which they were permitted to demand an eye for 
an eye were restrictive and placed restraint upon the spirit of revenge 
which might have demanded two eyes for one. The cases of restitu- 
tion were designed to make good losses incurred through wrong. 
The infliction of death for certain offenses was intended to cut off 
offenders for the safety of the society as a whole. Punishment was 
designed not to be baneful, but beneficent. This was also the pur- 
pose of divine punishment. Suggestion rather than exhaustive 
statement of biblical teaching must suffice to illustrate this fact. The 
laws of Israel set forth briefly the relation of men to God, and more 
fully the relation of men to each other. In Leviticus, chap. 26, 
rewards are promised to Israel for obedience, and punishments are 
threatened for disobedience. If the people worship Jehovah, keep 
.the sabbaths, reverence the sanctuary, and obey the commandments, 
then they would be blessed with rain and harvest and fruit and fulness 
of bread and peace and freedom from fear. But if they did not these 
things, then they would be punished in that the heaven should be as 
iron and the earth as brass, and the fields should give no increase, and 
the trees should yield no fruit, and the wild beasts should destroy the 
cattle and the children. That the purpose of these judgments is to 
lead men to see the evil of their ways and to repent is apparent. ‘And 
if by these things ye will not be reformed unto me, I will smite you, 
even I, seven times for your sins.’’ ‘I will send the pestilence and I 
will bring the sword upon you.” This process is to be continued 
until, at last, they shall confess their iniquities and the iniquities of 
their fathers, and then Jehovah will remember his covenant and will 
remember his land, and will neither reject nor abhor nor destroy his 
people. Of course, in all this the people are dealt with as a nation, 
but the principle of divine punishment is clearly revealed. 

The same principle is declared by the prophets. Jehovah speaks 
through Jeremiah, saying: “Because they have forsaken my law and 
have not obeyed my voice, but have walked after the stubbornness 
of their own heart; therefore, I will feed them with wormwood and 
give them water of gall to drink and scatter them among the nations, 
and I will send the sword after them till I have consumed them.” 
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This punishment, however, is to issue in the deliverance of such as 
repent and in the conversion of the nation. Jehovah says again: 
“T will bring Israel to his pasture, he shall feed on Carmel, and his 
soul shall be satisfied upon the hills of Ephraim. In those days the 
iniquity of Israel shall be sought for and there shall be none; and the 
sins of Judah and they shall not be found: for I will pardon them 
whom I leave as a remnant.” Hosea teaches the same principle: 
“Jehovah will punish Jacob according to his ways.” But Jehovah 
will love freely, will heal the backsliding, and will be as the dew 
unto Israel who shall blossom as the lily and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. Amos also threatens a punishment which will sift Israel 
among the nations, but which will issue in their return and in the 
rebuilding of their cities. This is all national and temporal, but it 
shows that the purpose of punishment is salutary. 

The same principle is set forth in the New Testament in respect 
of church discipline. Paul writes to Timothy of certain men whom 
he had “delivered unto Satan that they might be taught not to blas- 
pheme.” Also, in his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul bids them 
put a man guilty of incest out of the church that the church might 
not be leavened by uncleanness. The purpose, first, was surgical, 
designed to save the church by cutting off the offender. But to the 
offender the purpose was designed to be medicinal. The apostle 
in his second letter commends the man to the church, advising them 
to forgive him whose punishment had been salutary and sufficient. 
This is only a matter of church discipline, but it reveals the Christian 
motive and purpose of punishment. Christian judgment coincides 
with Christ’s judgment. Christ compares his treatment of his church 
to the culture of a vine which is pruned and freed from fruitless 
branches that it may bear more fruit. 

In respect of ultimate judgment and final punishment, Jesus 
teaches the separation of the wicked from the righteous because they 
are fit for no other fate. Jesus teaches the conservation of the good 
_and the condemnation of the worthless and the wicked because of 
their worthlessness and wickedness. The foolish are excluded from 
the kingdom, like the foolish virgins from the wedding feast. The 
worthless suffer deprivation, like the man whose unused talent was 
taken away. The unworthy are degraded, like the man without a 
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wedding garment who was thrust into the outer darkness. The 
wicked suffer perdition, like tares which, in the harvest-time, are 
gathered and burned. But it is noticeable that this is to the end that 
things unprofitable may cease, and that the wise, the worthy, the 
profitable, and the righteous may abide. 

That punishment sustains a relation to justice both divine and 
human, and also to law, is not denied. Justice is shown in punish- 
ment and law is maintained. But punishment is not designed 
primarily to give sanction to law whose spirit is its most sacred 
sanction, nor to show God’s wrathful power and to satisfy vindictive 
justice. Punishment is part of an educational, disciplinary, and 
gracious process whereby human beings, starting in infancy, in 
ignorance, ahd, as the Bible teaches, in sin, are restrained from evil, 
brought to repentance, and made willing to seek and to receive the 
grace which brings salvation and teaches how to live. The trans- 
gressing man who heeds this purpose will find even punishment 
leading to salvation. If there are any men who do not heed this 
purpose (it is the purpose, not the final result, which is here consid- 
ered), and in whom sin remains to work out its deadly result, then at 
last punishment which, like the surgeon’s knife, cuts them off will 
leave the society, of which they are no longer fit to be a part, free from 
their injurious presence, and so pure and perfect. 

This theory, which regards punishment as designed to save the 
individual if possible, and in case of failure with any individual, then 
to save society, accords with the law of the survival of the fittest set 
forth by science; it accords with the purpose of punishment in the 
modern state; it accords with the purpose of punishment in parental 
government; it accords with the teachings of the Old Testament; it 
accords with the spirit of the New Testament; it commends itself to 
the Christian conscience; it satisfies the Christian heart. This is a 
theory of punishment which can be preached. It should have power 
over men. And God as Creator, Father, and King will find his 
supreme satisfaction, not in the process of creation and government _ 
wherein punishment now performs its part, but in the high and holy 
purpose of his love, and at last in the possession of a saved society 
of intelligent, loving, and holy men who delight to do his will. 
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THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. II." 


By PROFESSOR J. F. McCurpy, D.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


Let us look at an incident of the times of the early kingdom 
whose recital has proved a stumbling-block to many an earnest 
seeker after the truth of sacred history. I refer to the expedition 
against the Amalekites undertaken by king Saul, under the auspices 
of Samuel the prophet, and at the alleged command of Jehovah, as 
recorded in 1 Sam., chap. 15. The crux of the case is the command 
given in vss. 2, 3: 

Thus saith Jehovah, I have marked that which Amalek did to Israel, how 
he set himself against him in the way when he came up out of Egypt. Now 
go and smite him, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not, 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and camel, sheep and ass. 
The issue is here perfectly plain—plainer than in the similar com- 
mand of an earlier. time to destroy the Canaanites. I do not need 
to discuss any of the details, such as Saul’s sparing and Samuel’s 
slaying of Agag. We simply cannot deliberately believe that such 
a command was actually given by Jehovah; that the God of Hosea 
and Isaiah and Micah and Jeremiah, of Luke and John and Paul, 
the God of love, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
God of the whole earth, he who made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth, and who extinguishes all blood-feuds in the new blood- 
brotherhood founded and ratified by the sacrifice of his own Son— 
that he was the instigator of a war of extermination, with all its pas- 
sions and atrocities named and nameless. Who can refuse the simple 
explanation that we have here a case of interracial border warfare, 
in the waging of which, even to the death of innocent women and 
their babes, the participants supposed they had the sanction and 
direction of their God? 

Should we therefore say that this chapter forms no part of divine 
revelation? We have no right to say that. God fulfils himself in 

t Completed from the BrBLIcaL Wor LD for June, 1904, pp. 408-16. 
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many ways; and we dare not either prescribe or limit the modes or 
channels through which his mind is declared in the education of his 
foolish children of mankind. One thing we know well. War is the 
greatest curse that has ever visited or still visits God’s fair earth; 
and war has always found its chief moral support, if not always its 
exciting cause, in religion. One test, and ultimately perhaps the 
most decisive, of the final purpose of any portion of revelation is the 
moral and spiritual use to which it may best be put. And one 
will have read this story and the like of it in the Old Testament 
with the highest profit who has been impressed by it with the horror 
and seductiveness of war. So horrible and seductive is it that God’s 
own worshipers invoke his authority and inspiration when waging 
it most cruelly and remorselessly. 

Similar observations may properly be made upon the analogous 
case of the putting to death of two sons and five grandsons of Saul 
by the Gibeonites, in the days of King David, in expiation of the 
injuries of a blood-feud (2 Sam. 21:1-14). The statement ‘is that 
the land had suffered from a famine for three years; that Jehovah 
told David, upon his inquiry, that the infliction had been sent because 
Saul’s offense was still unrequited; and that, after the Gibeonites 
had wreaked their vengeance, “God was intreated for the land.” 

I have laid emphasis upon such cases as these because in so doing 
I am following the line of most resistance. It will probably be 
agreed that those portions of the Old Testament which create the 
most unsought difficulties are those in which the prejudices and 
passions connoted by the word “‘tribalism” are most obvious. The 
study of anthropology and history, as well as of the Bible itself, 
helps us to understand why. In a progressive revelation, which, 
being historical, is necessarily in large measure the record of the 
growth and development of moral and religious sentiment, the part 
played by tribalism cannot but be prominent and far-reaching. The 
devolution of tribalism is the slowest of all processes of civilization 
and it is perhaps even yet not half achieved among the most advanced 
nations of the earth after twenty-seven centuries of prophetism and 
nineteen centuries of Christianity. 

Of the other inherited vices of the human mind and soul the most 
persistent and virulent is ceremonialism—reverence for things rather 
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than for persons, for the form rather than for the spirit. It is exter- 
nalism of this type that must be held responsible for the statements 
that Jehovah slew over fifty thousand men of Bethshemesh because 
they had looked into the ark, and that, in a time of general rejoicing, 
Uzzah son of Abinadab was smitten dead by Jehovah because he 
- had put forth his hand to steady the ark when it had been shaken 
by an ordinary accident (1 Sam. 6:19; 2 Sam. 6:6 f.). 

The citation of such a series of cases may serve a purpose far 


more important than the mere criticism of the law and the histories. 


It may help to bring out in clearer relief the moral beauty and grandeur 
of prophetism and the prophetic literature, to which we must now 
pass for a brief examination. 

We notice first the renunciation by the prophets of tribalism and 
all its works. Let us hear Amos, the first of the great preaching 
prophets, whose sermons have been recorded.. Tribalism had now 
been expanded into nationalism, losing thereby nothing of its viru- 
lence in the process, and having become offensive to the God of 
Israel by reason of its self-complacency after victories abroad and 
the increase of wealth at home. ‘The chosen people thought that, no 
matter what their conduct might be, or what external dangers might 
arise, they could still have the favor of Jehovah. Amos cries out: 
“You only have I known of all the families of’ the earth; therefore 
will I visit upon you all your iniquities” (3:2). They fancied that 
their God cared for them alone. He tells them, in the name of 
Jehovah: “Are ye not as the race of the Ethopians unto me, ye 
race of Israel, saith Jehovah? Have I not brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Ara- 
means from Kir?” Listen to Micah as he denounces the most 
respectable and religious people of Judah in words that were mem- 
orable in later history: “The heads thereof judge for reward... . . 
Yet they will lean upon Jehovah and say, Is not Jehovah in our 
midst? No evil can befall us. Therefore on your account shall 
Zion be plowed as a field and Jerusalem shall become a heap of 
ruins” (3:11 f.). The insane pride of such false and shallow patri- 
otism, on the one hand, and prophetic veracity and fidelity, on the 
other, reached their climax in the time of Jeremiah, whose words 
and life are the noblest monument that has been reared in any age 
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to the true patriotism, which sees its country’s weal only in the cul- 
tivation of justice and righteousness and the fear of God, and con- 
siders even the loss of nationality preferable to disloyalty to God 
and duty (e. g.. Jer. 8:18—9:16; chaps. 14-16; 32:16-35). 

And how does externalism in religion fare in the hands of the 
prophets? In their days ceremonialism was more strongly intrenched 
in Israel than ever before. It was now complicated and indurated, 
having become inevitably more ritualistic. Correctness, regularity, 
and frequency of worship. were now the works of fashionable religion. 
Hear a few sentences from the sure word of prophecy, which never 
mentions the ark or the temple, or any outward observances whatso- 
ever, as means or sources of good to the soul and spirit, or of accept- 
ance with God. Amos speaks in the name of Jehovah (5: 21-25): 

I hate, I despise your feasts, 

And take no pleasure in your assemblies. 

Yea, when ye offer me burnt-offerings 

[I will not accept them ?], 

And in your bloodless offerings I take no pleasure; 

And the thank-offerings of your fatlings I will not regard. 
Take away from me the noise of thy songs, 

And the trilling of thy lyres I will not bear. 

But let justice roll along like water, 

And righteousness like a perennial stream. 


And Isaiah to his people a generation or more thereafter (1:11-17): 


What have I to do with your multitude of sacrifices ? saith Jehovah. 

I am satiated with burnt-offerings of rams and the fat of your fat things; 
And the blood of bullocks and lambs and goats I do not delight in. 
When you come to appear before me, 

Who hath sought this at your hand to trample my courts ? 

Bring no more worthless offerings; 

Incense is an abomination to me; 

The new moon, the sabbath, the holding of assemblies I cannot endure; 
Iniquity with solemn meetings, your new moons, your feasts, my soul hateth; 
They are a burden to me, I am weary of bearing them. 

And when ye stretch forth your hands, I will hide my eyes from you; 
Even when you multiply your prayers, I will not hear. 

Your hands are full of blood; wash you, make you clean; 

Put away the evil of your doings from before my eyes; 

Cease to do evil; learn to do good; make justice your care; 

Set right the wronged; sue for the orphan; plead for the widow. 
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Jeremiah, a hundred years later, makes us think that God had 
virtually annulled the ceremonial law by the law of the spirit (7:21-23). 
And still a century later a prophet of the restoration “proclaims 
with the throat” that religious observances are no service of God at 
all, unless there be coupled with them the service of men; that God 
takes pleasure in the devotion of his children only when they love 
and pity and help and care for one another (Isa:, chap. 58). 

Along with the assertion of these fundamental conceptions of all 
true religion, the prophets set in a new light and vindicate for all 
ages and peoples the essential conditions of right moral conduct. 
These are, in principle, righteousness and mercy; in practice, justice 
and kindness. How vital these are as primary moral agencies, and 
how essential they were to the evolution of the moral sense in the 
actual history of Israel and the world, may be made clear by a few 
simple considerations. 

No morality, in the strict sense of the term, is possible till the 
sense of justice is awakened. Men who habitually lie and cheat 
may easily be tempted to do almost any wrong, from which they are 
deterred only by fear of punishment. Justice in the Orient has 
always been slack and slow. All the Semites have been and are 
cruel and treacherous, and the Hebrews were by nature even as the 
others. But justice is possible as a spontaneous habit of life only 
where mercy has first entered and led the way. The demonstration 
of this tremendous fact has been the most costly, and therefore the 
most precious, experience of human history. Witness the futile 
enactments of barbaric and semi-barbaric legislators, the ameliora- 
tion of human captivity and servitude, the slow but certain growth 
of toleration, the mitigation of religious rancor, and the necessity 
as well as the beneficence of the awful tragedy of Calvary, whose 
efficacy is set forth by the moving figure of the reconciliation of the 
divine justice with the divine mercy. When the prophets began the 
work of reforming society from the inside, leaving it to the priests 
to reform it, if possible, from the outside, righteousness and justice, 
mercy and kindness were necessarily their watchwords. 

There had been love and kindness before the time of the prophets, 
but they had not become habits of society. Where they had been 
manifested they had been mainly confined to the family or clan or 
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tribe, and were therefore not human or humane. The prophets 
made them the outgrowth of a universal principle, the essential 
nature and actual requirement of God himself (Mic. 6:6-8): 


Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 
Or bow myself before God most high ? 


I will show thee, O man, what is good; 
And what doth God require of thee 
But doing justice and loving mercy, 
And walking humbly with thy God? 

The prophets were the founders of altruism, and were its only 
exponents in the pre-Christian world. 

I can mention by name alone some of the other chief announce- 
ments of the prophets, which came upon the world with the effect of 
a new revelation: the declaration of God’s long-suffering mercy and 
unquenchable love to his people; of his universal sovereignty in provi- 
dence and histery; of the need of a new heart and right spirit; of the 
moral responsibility of the individual apart from the family or tribe; 
of the mission of God’s righteous and suffering servant for the . 
redemption of the race. 

Since prophetism was so vital and potential, and the principal 
witness to the truth and power of God in ancient days, it necessarily 
became operative and fruitful in the practical life of Israel to the 
close of pre-Christian times. Both the proof and the record of those | 
“fruits of the Spirit” are found in large portions of the Old Testa- 
ment outside of the writings of the canonical prophets. Indeed, 
they give character and value to the greater part of the more strictly 
poetical and reflective books, as well as to certain well-worked sec- 
tions of the histories. The chief distinguishing features of what we 
may call this non-official prophetical literature are the spiritualizing 
of the character of God, a realization of his moral requirements, a 
passion for righteousness, a love of justice, sympathy with the poor 
and the oppressed, a sense of human brotherhood and of the unity 
of mankind, with a glowing anticipation of the submission of all 
nations to the rule of Jehovah. To trace out and appreciate how 
and what God thus “spoke unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners,” is the chief function and duty of 
modern “‘criticism,” that is, of biblical study. And to discriminate 
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between the moral quality of the tribalistic and ceremonial literature, 
and that of the prophetic literature wherever found in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to maintain the distinction by voice and pen, is the duty 
of the church and the most urgent practical need of the present Chris- 
tian times, when the kingdom of heaven is again suffering violence 
and the violent take it by force. 

In conclusion, another principal fact of revelation should be 
emphasized. There is much in prophetism which has not been 
superseded or replaced, or even supplemented, by the New Testa- 

ment. This is especially true in the two great interrelated regions 
' of what we may call civic and international ethics—the needs and 
duties of neighbors and fellow-citizens; the divine sanctions of hon- 
esty, justice, and brotherly kindness in the business of life; the inner 
necessary relation between individual well- or ill-doing and national 
weal or woe; the responsibility to God and to man of rulers, judges, 
and magistrates; the inclusion of both individual and international 
obligation under a single inviolable moral law of duty and retribu- 
tion. The reason is obvious why these questions which go to the 
roots of our civic life and of our very national existence are dealt 
with once for all in the Old Testament. God reveals his will in the 
order of providence. Israel in its national and social history worked 
out, as no other nation has done, the everlasting universal problems 
of national and social morality. The problems, the working out, 
and the results were placed on record in the Old Testament. In 
New Testament times, under the surveillance of Roman imperialism, 
there was no need for the discussion either of the duties of citizenship 
or of international obligation. Now observe the relevant contents of 
the prophetic writings. From the sermons of Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Isaiah, could be compiled, and that by mere quotation, a goodly 
manual of sociological ethics. In Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Habakkuk we find an adequate standard and guide for sentiment . 
and principle of action in our relations with the nations and empires 
outside of our own. If the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
would courageously and consistently defer to these examples and 
incentives, the world might better understand the Christmas message 
of peace and good-will. 


JESUS AS THE PROPHETIC SERVANT OF THE LORD. 
(MATTHEW 12:18-21.) 


By PRINCIPAL ROBERT A. FALCONER, Litt.D., 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


R.V.(Am.): Behold, my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom my soul 
delighteth: I have put my Spirit upon him; he will bring forth justice to the 
Gentiles. He will not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor cause it to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed will he not break, and a dimly burning wick will he not 
quench: he will bring forth justice in truth. 

Septuagint: "laxwB 6 mais pov, aitov: “lopand 6 pov, 
aitov pov dwxa 7d pov éx’ adrov, kpiow Tois 
COveow ov xexpagerar ovd ovd8 ew 
avrov. xdAapov ov Kai Aivov ov 
oBéoe, eis Kpiow: dvardppe Kai ov Opavobyoera, 
ws dv THs yns Kpiow: Kai abrod EOvyn 

Matthew 12: 18-21: 6 mais pov ov ypérica, 5 d&yarnrds pov dv 
pov Onow 7d pov én’ airdv, Kai Kpiow, Tois 
Kpavydcet, dxoioa tis év Tals mareiaus 
pwviv aitod. KdAapov od Karedgea Kai Aivov Tude- 
pevov ov Ews Gv els vixos tiv xpiow. Kai TO dvopate 

abrod €6vn 

R.V.(Am.): Behold my servant whom I have chosen; my beloved in whom my soul is 
well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon him, and he shall declare judgment to 
the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry aloud; neither shall any one hear his 
voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he 
not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And in his name shall 
the Gentiles hope. 


1. In the original passage, Isa. 42:1-4, there is a description of that 
unique figure of prophecy, the Servant of the Lord. It would be beyond 
our purpose to enter into a discussion as to whom the prophet meant by the 
Servant. Some hold that he thought of personified Israel; some, the godly 
kernel of the nation, or the body of the prophets; others see in the Servant 
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the ideal conception of Israel; others, a prophet martyr; others again, the 
Messiah who was to come. The conditions are best satisfied if the Servant 
be interpreted either as Israel in its ideal conception, “personified and 
~ treated by the prophet as a being, a true divine creation,” or as “(a person 
whom the prophet foresaw as about to arise and realize in himself the 
conception of Israel, and cause it also to be realized in the people as a 
whole.” 

It is the character and work of the Servant which are of present impor- 
tance for us. From Isa. 42:1-4 these elements appear to be essential to 
his figure: (1) He is the object of Jehovah’s love, chosen by him to do a 
great service which none other can render (vs. 1). (2) He is upheld by 
Jehovah, steadied in his task, and equipped with his Spirit so that he is 
able to deliver the divine will to the world (vs. 1). (3) His work is to bring 
forth judgment to the gentiles, to set judgment in the earth, and to pro- 
claim Jehovah’s law to the isles (vss. 1, 4). Judgment (mishpat) is “‘prac- 
tical religion,”’ the conduct which is inspired by a love of righteousness, 
those principles of equity and humanity which issue from devotion to 
Jehovah.? To carry this far and wide over the heathen world is the 
commission of the Servant. The gentiles may be only flickering lights, 
but the Servant will fan them into flame. They may be like reeds bruised 
almost to death, but he will restore them to life and bring in the perfect 
reign of divine righteousness. (4) Neither thick darkness will quench his 
light, nor opposition break him like a reed; but with unwearied sacrifice he 
will establish Jehovah’s law (vs. 4). (5) In accomplishing his purpose he 
will make no boastful proclamation, introduce no forceful measures like 
-a military conqueror, nor use vehement self-advertisement; but he will 
deal in gentleness and mercy toward the weak, the shattered, the hopeless 
(vss. 2, 3). 

2. The changes in the Septuagint. The first clause, ‘‘ Jacob my serv- 
ant, I will take hold upon him; Israel my elect, my soul hath welcomed 
him,” introduces a definite interpretation of the Servant as Israel. ‘“‘Smok- 
ing flax” takes the place of ‘dimly burning wick;” and the last clause is 
a free rendering of the meaning of the Hebrew. 

3. The evangelist’s treatment of the quotation. Matthew translates 
independently from the Hebrew, though he has the Septuagint in mind. 
The word ypérca—suggested possibly by 1 Chron. 28:6, 10; 29:1 (Sept.), 

1 See Davipson, Old Testament Prophecy, chaps. 22 and 23; G. A. SMITH, Isaiah, 
chaps. 16 and 18. 

2 Davipson, Old Testament Prophecy, p. 417; Expositor, Second Series, Vol. VIII, 
P- 36%. 
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where it denotes Jehovah’s choice of Solomon, or by Mal. 3:17; Ezra 20:5 
(Sept.), which refer to his choice of Israel to be his son—displacing the’ 
Hebrew “sustain,” emphasizes the absoluteness of the Servant’s call. 
“My beloved” is substituted for ‘‘my chosen,” possibly under the influ- 
ence of the Targums, or because it may have been a current title for Mes- 
siah,3 or most probably by reason of the words spoken to Jesus at his 
baptism (Matt. 3:17; cf. 17:5). Instead of “cry” the evangelist, inter- 
preting the Servant in the light of Christ’s action with the Pharisees, puts 
“strive.” In vs. 20 the Septuagint is followed in the words “‘smoking 
flax,” but the last clause is a thoroughly independent paraphrase of Isa. 
42:36, 4a, to bring out the victorious issue of the Servant’s work; “‘to 
victory”? takes the place of ‘‘in truth,” and the next clause is omitted. 
Vs. 21 is a return to the Septuagint rendering. 

4. The context in Matthew. It seems that the quotation was placed 
here because of the preceding summary of Jesus’ work in vss. 15 and 16. 
But its scope is not to be confined to this. A section of Matthew’s gospel 
begins at chap. 11, the theme of which is the effect produced on various 
classes by the unwonted method of Christ’s teaching. He is a stumbling- 
block even to John the Baptist, while the cities of Galilee reject him, and 
the religious leaders have set themselves in strong opposition. But in all 
his work Jesus is shown to be the true Messiah, the servant of the Lord. 
He calls to himself the babes and the ignorant (11:25, 26); as Lord even 
of the sabbath he sweeps away traditional casuistry, and is the merciful. 
Revealer of the true righteousness of Jehovah (12:1-14); he is the only 
Son of the Father who knows his will, and to whom all power for the 
establishment of his kingdom has been committed, the Mediator of the 
divine purpose to the world (11:27). But in character he is meek and 
lowly. His burden is light. Though given all power, he does not wish 
yet to come into open conflict with his enemies, so he withdraws to an 
unobtrusive ministry of healing (12:15, 16). Not, however, because of 
failure, for he calls the burdened and wearied to him and can give them 
rest (11:28-30). He is thus an enigma, but the opposition of the Phari- 
sees is prompted by evil hearts (12: 24-37). 

5. The fulfilment of prophecy. Thus we see that Matthew chooses 
this passage from Isaiah in order to show how Jesus is in truth the Servant 
of the Lord. (1) He is the well-beloved, the special object of the Father’s 
regard, the Servant in whom he delights (11:27; 12:18). (2) Like the 
Servant, he is endowed with the Holy Spirit and able to proclaim judg- 

3See Rosinson, “The Ascension of Isaiah,” in Hastincs’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 
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ment to the heathen. xpiots (12:18) is probably charged with the same 
meaning as mishpat—the divine law of righteousness (see also Luke 11: 42). 
One purpose of this gospel is to set forth Jesus as possessing the Holy 
Spirit (3:16; 28:16-20), and his followers as the new Israel which takes 
the place of the rejected Jews (11:25, 26; 21:33-46==12: 18, 21). The 
subjects of his kingdom are of the character outlined at the opening of 
the Sermon on the Mount (5:3-12). All the weary and heavy-laden may 
come to him, to-whom all power has been committed by his Father (11: 27- 
| 30==12:18, 20, 21). (3) Like the Servant of prophecy, Jesus is free from 
violence or self-assertion. ‘‘I am gentle and lowly in heart” (11:29). 
Instead of engaging in contention with the Pharisees, he withdraws for a 


quiet work of power among those who need his help (12:15, 16). From ~ 


the days. of his temptation, Jesus had consistently refused to further his 
kingdom by loud proclamation, or to satisfy the craving of the Pharisees 
for signs (4:5, 6; 8:4; 12:16=12:19). (4) Yet everywhere he taught as 
one having authority (12:6, 13=12:20), and his kingdom was soon to 
surprise them by its powerful growth (12: 28). 

6. Method. It is evident that this quotation from Isaiah illumines a 
whole section of the gospel, and not only the immediately foregoing verses. 
It served especially to show the Jewish-Christian how his own Scriptures 
were most truly fulfilled in the messianic work of Jesus his Lord. The 
evangelist deals with this passage as he might have treated a piece of 
current coin, rubbing off the accumulations so that the features of their 
sovereign in whose name it was struck might appear in general outline. 
His method of handling the prophecy is quite free. He translates, inserts, 
omits, or follows the Septuagint at will. There is no ground for supposing 
that he drew from any Aramaic original, because the changes from the 
Hebrew are introduced with an evident purpose. But with the free treat- 
ment of the latter he evinces a fine apprehension of the deepest truths of 
prophetic teaching, having penetrated by clear insight to those essential 
features in the figure of the Servant which find their incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. 
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BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN IMPRECATIONS. 


Translated by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. FROM THE EPILOGUE OF THE CODE OF HAMMURABI, KING OF BABYLON 
(ABOUT 2250 B. C.).? 

[HammuraBI, the king of righteousness, whom Shamash has endowed 
with justice, am I. My words are weighty; my deeds are unrivaled 

If that man pay attention to my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my judgments, do not overrule my words, and 
do not alter my statutes, then will Shamash prolong that man’s reign, as 
he has mine, who am king of righteousness, that he may rule his people 
in righteousness. ] 

If that man do not pay attention to my words which I have written 
upon my monument; if he forget my curse and do not fear the curse of 
god; if he abolish the judgments which I have formulated, overrule my 
words, alter my statutes, efflace my name written thereon and write his own 
name; or on account of these curses, commission another to do so—as for 
that man, be he king or lord, or priest-king or commoner, whoever he 
may be, may the great god, the father of the gods, who has ordained my 
reign, take from him the glory of his sovereignty, may he break his scepter, 
and curse his fate! 

May Bel, the lord, who determines destinies, whose command cannot 
be altered, who has enlarged my dominion, drive him out from his dwelling 
through a revolt which his hand cannot control and a curse destructive to 
him. May he determine as his fate a reign of sighs, days few in number, 
years of famine, darkness without light, death staring him in the face! 
The destruction of his city, the dispersion of his people, the wresting 
away of his dominion, the blotting out of his name and memory from the 
land, may Bel order with his potent command! 

May Belit, the august mother, whose command is potent in E-kur, 
who looks with gracious favor upon my plans, in the place of judgment 
and decisions pervert his words in the presence of Bel! May she put 
into the mouth of Bel, the king, the ruin of his land, the destruction of his 
people and the pouring out of his life like water! 

t This translation differs little from that in my edition of The Code of Hammurabi. 
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May Ea, the great prince whose decrees take precedence, the leader 
of the gods who knows everything, who prolongs the days of my life, 
deprive him of knowledge and wisdom! May he bring him to oblivion, and 
dam up his rivers at their sources! May he not permit corn, which is 
the life of the people, to grow in his land! 

May Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth, who rules all 
living creatures, the lord (inspiring) confidence, overthrow his dominion; 
may he not grant him his rights! May he make him to err in his path, 
may he destroy the mass (foundation) of his troops! May he bring to 
his view an evil omen of the uprooting of the foundation of his sovereignty, 
and the ruin of his land! 

May the blighting curse of Shamash come upon him quickly! May 
he cut off his life above (upon the earth) Below, within the earth, may 
he deprive his spirit of water! 

May Sin, the lord of heaven, my divine creator, whose.scimetar shines 
among the gods, take away from him the crown and throne of sovereignty! 
May he lay upon him heavy guilt and great sin, which will not depart 
from him! May he bring to an end the days, months, and years of his 
reign with sighing and tears! May he multiply the burdens of his sov- 
ereignty! May he determine as his fate a life like unto death! 

May Adad, the lord of abundance, the regent of heaven and earth, 
my helper, deprive him of the rain from heaven and the water-floods from 
the springs! May he bring his land to destruction through want and 
hunger! May he break loose furiously over his city and turn his land 
into a heap left by a whirlwind 

May Za-m4-mé, the great warrior, the chief son of E-kur, who goes 
at my right hand, shatter his weapons on the field of battle! May he 
turn day into night for him, and place his enemy over him! 

May Ishtar, the goddess of battle and conflict, who makes ready my 
weapons, the gracious protecting deity, who loves my reign, curse his . 
dominion with great fury in her wrathful heart, and turn good into evil 
for him! May she shatter his weapons on the field of battle and conflict! 
May she create confusion and revolt for him! May she strike down his 
warriors, may their blood water the earth! May she cast the bodies of 
his warriors upon the field in heaps! May she not grant his warriors 
(burial( ?))!_ May she deliver him into the hands of his enemies, and 
may they carry him away bound into a hostile land! 

May Nergal, the mighty among the gods, the warrior without an equal, 
who grants me victory, in his great power, burn his people like a raging 
fire of swamp-reed. With his powerful weapon, may he cut him off and 
may he’break his members like an earthen image! 
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May Nin-tu, the exalted mistress of the lands, the mother who bore 
me, deny him a son! May she not let him hold'a name among his people, 
nor beget an heir! ; 

' May Nin-kar-ra-ak, the daughter of Anu, who commands favors for 
me in E-kur, cause to come upon his members until it overcomes his life, 
a grievous malady, an evil disease, a dangerous sore, which cannot be 
cured, which the physician cannot diagnose, which he cannot allay with 
bandages, and which, like the bite of death, cannot be removed! May he 
lament the loss of his vigor! 

May the great gods of heaven and earth, the Anunnaki in their assembly, 
curse with blighting curses the wall of the temple, the construction of this 
E-babbarra, his seed, his land, his army, his people, and his troops! 

May Bel with his command which cannot be altered curse him with 
a powerful curse and may it come upon him speedily! 

Il. FROM AN INSCRIPTION OF ADAD-NIRARI, KING OF ASSYRIA 
(ABOUT 1325 B. C.).? 

{When the muglala of the Temple of Ashur, my lord—which is [oppo- 
site] the gate (called) ‘‘The invocation of the god of the land” and the 
gate (called) “‘The god of judges,” which had been built in former days— 
had fallen into decay, had collapsed and was in ruins, I strengthened that 
place, I reached its base, I rebuilt it with granite and earth from Ubase, 
I restored (it) to its place and I set up my tablet. In future days, let a 
future prince, when that place shall have grown old and fallen into decay, 
repair its ruins; my tablet, the record of my name, let him restore to its 
place, that Ashur may hearken to his prayers. But whosoever blots out 
the record of my name and inscribes his own name, or conceals my 
tablet, or consigns it to destruction, or casts it into the stream, or burns 
it in the fire, or throws it into the water, or covers it with earth, or brings 
and places it in a dark (?) house, where it can not be seen; or if (any one) 
because of these curses, a foreign foe, an evil enemy, a (man of) hostile 
tongue, or any other man send and cause (him) to seize it, or if he make 
any scheme and carry it out:] 

May Ashur, the exalted god, who dwells in hacnechiahiabe, Anu, Bel, 
Ea, and Ishtar, the great gods, the Igigi of heaven, the Anunnaki of 
earth, all of them, look upon him in anger! 

May they curse him with an evil curse in wrath! 

May they destroy his name, his seed, his relatives, and his family in 
the land! 


2 The translations of II—-V differ little from those in my Assyrian and Babylonion 
Literature (Appleton). 
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May the ruin of his land, the destruction of his people and of his ter- 
ritory at their weighty command be decreed! 

May Adad with a terrible rainstorm overwhelm him! 

May flood, destructive wind, rebellion, revolution, tempest, want (and) 
famine, drought (and) hunger be continuous in his land! 

May he (Adad) come down upon his land like a flood! 

May he turn (it) into mounds and ruins! 

May Adad strike his land with a destructive bolt! 


III. FROM AN INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADREZZAR I., KING OF BABYLON 
(ABOUT 1140 B. C.). 

[Whenever in after-time, be it by the sons of Habban, or any one else 
who is placed in the governorship of Namar, be it the mayors of Namar, 
small or great, as many as there are of them, of the cities of the house of 
Karziyabku, which the king has freed from the dominion of Namar, there 
is one who does not reverence the king or his gods and.turns and estab- 
lishes a dominion, and obliterates the name of the god and the king, as it 
stands written, and writes in another (name), or employs a fool, a deaf 
man, a blind man, or a knave to destroy this tablet with a stone, or to burn 
it in the fire, or to cast it into the river, or to hide it in a field where it can 
not be found:] 

May the great gods, as many as are mentioned in heaven and earth, 
curse that man with fury; may god and king cover him with deep disgrace! 

May Ninib, the king of heaven and earth, and Gula, the mistress of 
E-sharra, destroy his boundaries and blot out his seed! 

May Adad, the chief one in heaven and earth, the lord of canals and 
rains, fill his rivers with obstructions, bring upon him hunger and want, 
and bind upon him distress, frailty and mischief! 

May frailty fasten its grip (?) upon the inhabitants of his city! 

May Shumalia, the mistress of the snow-capped mountains, who dwells 
upon the summits and traverses the peaks; may Adad, Nergal, and Nana, 
the gods of Namar; may Shir, Shubu, the son of the temple of Der, Sin, 
and the Lady of Akkad, the gods of the house of Habban—may these 
great gods in the anger of their heart meditate evil against him! 

May another acquire the house which he has built! 

With a. dagger in his neck anda ... . in his eyes, may he cast him- 
self upon his face before his captor, and may he, unmindful of his plead- 
ing, cut off his life! ; 

In the overturning of his house may his hands roll in mire! 

As long as he lives may he drag sorrow after him, and as long as heaven 
and earth stand may his seed be blotted out! 
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IV. FROM AN INSCRIPTION OF NABUPALIDDIN, KING OF BABYLON 
(883-852 B. C). 

Whoever in the future enters this palace as ruler and renders null the 
gift of the King Nabupaliddin, or presents it to another, or cuts down the 
allowance or reckons it as belonging to the prefect, or appropriates it to 
himself, or by some evil act destroys this tablet, as for that man, by the 
command of Shamash, A, and Bunene, lords of fates, the great gods, may 
his name pass away! may his seed perish! in distress and want may his 
life go out! may his corpse be cast out! and may he not be granted burial! 


V. FROM AN INSCRIPTION (BERLIN STONE) OF MERODACHBALADAN, KING 
OF BABYLON (721-710 B. C.). 

Whoever in the future, whether king, or king’s son, or prefect, or 
governor, or director, or city officer, whose name the great lord Marduk 
may proclaim and who may exercise authority over Akkad, directs his 
attention to destroy this tablet, in any way whatever practises deceit, 
urges and orders any one, an enemy, a deaf person, a fool, a blockhead, a 
short-sighted (?) ignorant (person), a knave, who does not fear the great 
gods, with wicked intentions sends, and changes its position, throws it in 
the water, hides it in the ground, burns it with fire, erases (it) with a stone, 
sets it in a secret place, places it where it can not be seen, obliterates the 
signature, directs his attention to take away the ground-plot, the gift, 
which Merodachbaladan, King of Babylon, presented to Belaherba, mayor 
of Babylon—that man, may Anu, Ea, and Bel, the great gods, present 
with a curse which can not be undone, with blindness, deafness, paralysis 
of the muscles! 

May he suffer misery! 

May Marduk, Carpanit, the lords, who decide fates, cause him to 
undergo heavy punishment! 

May they afflict him with dropsy! 

May his life (skin) come to an end with bloated flesh (?)! 

May the great gods, as many as have their names mentioned on this 
tablet, destroy his name, his seed, his progeny, in the mouth of the people! 

May they cut off his future! 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH: JAMES s5:13-18. 


By PROFESSOR [RVING F. Woop, Pu.D., 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


THE passage’ begins with a broad principle. Vs. 13 lays hold of all 
life to bring it under the power of religion. ‘‘Is any among you suffering ?” 
The reader is liable to carry back to this question the thought of sickness 
which appears below. That is too narrow an idea. The word means 
hardship of any sort. The verb is used of a soldier’s hardship in 2 Tim. 
2:3, of a prisoner’s hardship in 2 Tim. 3:9. The only other New Testa- 
ment use is of the Christian hardship in 2 Tim. 4:5. The only New Testa- 
ment use of the noun is Jas. 5:10, of the hardships which the prophets 
endured. The word is as broad as the ills of life. The verb rendered 
“cheerful” is also seldom used in the New Testament. It occurs elsewhere 
only in Acts 27:22, 25. Taken together, these words cover all possible 
moods; for, afte all, life is only the pendulum swing between sadness 
and gladness. The passage brings both moods into connection with 
religion. Is life sad? Pray. Is life glad? Praise. 

Then the author passes to a special form of hardship. ‘Is any among 
you sick?” He is still thinking of the man who suffers, and how he may 
meet his sufferings. Since sickness forms so much of the hardships of life, 
the church has provided an expression of its brotherhood. ‘Let him call 
the elders of the church.” ‘This is the only mention of the elders or the 
church in this epistle. Chap. 2:2 speaks of the “‘synagogue,” which refers 
to the collected body of worshipers. Chap. 3:1 speaks of “‘teachers,” but 
not as responsible officers of the church. The form used here, “the elders 
of the church,” marks the official body of the Christian organization. The 

tIs any among you suffering? let him pray. Is any cheerful ? let him sing praise. 
Is any among you sick ? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
it shall be forgiven him. Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed. The supplication of a righteous man availeth ~ 
much in its working. Elijah was a man of like passions with us, and he prayed fer- 
vently that it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth for three years and six 
months. And he prayed again; and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth 
her fruit.— Jas. 5: 13-18. 
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evident implication is that the church as an organization has a duty toward 
its sick. 

This text represents the gift of healing as an official function. It is 
thus somewhat different from the conception in 1 Cor. 12:4-11. There 
“divers kinds of gifts” are found in the church, among them gifts of “‘heal- 
ings;”’ but no intimation is given of any official regulation of them. Paul 
appeals only to the Christian common-sense of those who have such gifts 
for their regulation. Here the officers of the church, it is assumed, exercise 
the gifts. This official care for the sick is in accord with what one finds in 
the church in the second century. The epistle of Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians (110-15 A. D.) states that a part of the duty of the elders is to ‘look 
after the sick,”but does not suggest that the gift of healing is part of the 
official prerogative. 

The elders are to do two things: to pray over the sick man, and to 
anoint him ‘‘in the Name;” “‘of the Lord” is an addition of doubtful text, 
but the meaning is not thereby affected. The anointing is made subordi- 
nate to the prayer. It is introduced by the way, as it were. Not only 
does prayer hold the principal place in this sentence, but the thought con- 
tinues with prayer and drops the anointing. 

Is this anointing a religious symbol or a medical means? The use of oil - 
as a medical means was widespread in the ancient world, and abundant use 
of it still continues to be made in the East. Galen strongly commended 
it. Philo, Pliny, Jesus in the parable of the Good Samaritan, Josephus 
in his account of Herod’s last sickness (Wars, i, 33, 5), are among the 
witnesses to its common medical use. See also Mark 6:13. Is its use here 
merely medical? Do the elders become simply physicians? No. There 
is no evidence that the elders of the early church ever assumed the place of 
the physician. The anointing is to be “‘in the Name.” Further, it is not 
the anointing that heals, but the “prayer of faith.” Is the anointing then 
simply a religious symbol? Does it only indicate th healing graces of 
God, as the anointing of a king had come to indicate the sustaining grace of 
God? If so, it has no analogy in the customs of the early church. Not 
anointing, but laying on of hands, was used to symbolize the conveyance of 
spiritual grace. It is easier to find the explanation of the anointing in the 
medicinal use of oil, but combined with the idea that the use of medicinal 
means were more effective if accompanied by religious recognition of God 
as the source of healing. The idea is common. The mysteries of disease 
have ever drawn religious men into the presence of God. . The physician 
has often been either the priest or the wizard—in either case in contact 
with the invisible powers. So certain Hindu “‘snake doctors” apply their 
remedies to the bitten spot, and then say over it words of religious charm; 
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and, like the author of James, attribute the cure rather to the “word of 
faith” than to the medicine. In reading this passage, as also Mark 6: 13, the 
feeling is that the mention of the anointing was incidental, as something that 
would be expected as a matter of course, but not regarded as the prime cause 
of healing. That cause was “the prayer of faith.” . 

“And if he has committed sins’’—but all men commit sins; if his sins 
have caused his sickness, is probably the suggested idea. The ancient 
world was full of the idea that sickness comes often, if not indeed always, 
from sin. See John 9:2; 1 Cor. 11:30; Ps. 38:3. Jesus himself sometimes 
linked forgiveness with healing, as in Matt. 9:2-5; John 5:14. A rich 
illustration of the belief in the connection of sin and sickness, of the for- 
giveness of God and the healing of the physician, is found in Ecclus. 38: 1-5. 
It is also voiced in Babylonian penitential psalms. The same idea appears 
in the Hindu doctrine of Karma, and gives rise to the “‘pow-wow” of the 
medicine man or the shaman over the sick man. It is a part of that deep- 
seated feeling, whose best expression is in the Hebrew prophets, that sin 
brings suffering. 

Vs. 16 forms a transition to a wider thought. The text varies between 
“sins,” as against God, and “‘trespasses,’”’ as against man (cf. Matt. 5:23 
ff.). Confession is a universal duty, since all alike need forgiveness. 

In vs. 17 the writer passes from the special to the general consideration 
of the results of prayer. Theword translated ‘effectual working” (A. V.) 
and “‘in its working” (R. V.) is usually rendered “working,” as in Gal. 5:6. 
It is perhaps best considered passive in sense—prayer in which God is 
working, inspired prayer. The instance of Elijah is based on the Old 
Testament story, but goes beyond it in making the famine the result of 
prayer. Extra-biblical forms of biblical stories were, as one sees from 
Josephus and the Talmud, common in Judaism. The point of the illus- 
tration is the power of the prayer of a righteous man. 

Regarding this general subject of the power of prayer, three questions 
arise: What kind of prayer was in the writer’s mind? What did he expect 
this kind of prayer todo? Can we expect the like ? 

What kind of prayer? There are three elements of description—the 
prayer of faith, the prayer of a righteous man, and energized, 7. e., inspired, 
prayer. These three are one. The prayer that the writer has in mind is 
not the mere desire of a man. To the early Christian, inspiration was a 
very real thing, and applied in the guidance of actual life. Paul’s letters 
and the book of Acts are full of it. That is what the Spirit and its “gifts” 
meant. 

What did the author expect prayer to do? He expected the kind of 
prayer he described to perform miracles. He, in common with all Chris- 
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tians, believed that healings and other miracles had been wrought by 
inspired prayer (see Heb. 2:4; Justin Martyr Apology, ii, 6, etc.). Let 
us not, in our opposition to any error, obscure the facts. The early Chris- 
tians believed and taught that miracles of many kinds of which healing the 
sick was only one, occurred in the name of Christ. They did not, however, 
believe or teach that all sickness could be healed, or that all death could be 
averted, or that matter was unreal. 

Can we expect what the author did? Not unless we think as he did. 
Between the habitual thinking of our day and his there are two great 
differences. One is that we look at nature differently. To us nature is a 
system of fixed laws, which the Christian regards as the ordered expression 
of the wisdom and love of God. To the early Christian every operation of 
nature was the direct and independent act of God. When the operations 
of nature are thought of as inevitable, prayer that they may be changed is, 
in the nature of the case, a mental impossibility. ‘The husbandman does 
not pray that the grain which he has sown one day may spring up into the 
golden crop of corn on the next day.”? Beyond a doubt, our greater 
emphasis on law has for many modern men removed certain contingencies 
of nature from the field of prayer. It does not do this by thrusting God 
aside from law, but by saying that God works through law. The other 
difference is that we try to see truth on all its sides. We answer every 
objection, state every problem. The early Christian did not do so. He 
grasped a great and illuminating truth and held it strongly, not trying to 
see if he could pick flaws with it. .He did not always try to make it con- 
sistent with the other truth. We may call this loose thinking if we choose. 
It was strong thinking. : 

Until we take account of these differences, it is futile to ask if we can 
expect the same things in prayer that this writer did. We have not the 
same presuppositions. Given the same events, our mental habits make us 
interpret them differently. The early Christian saw a miracle in many 
events where we would see God working by law. These are facts which 
we are obliged to face. Now the question of the particular things that 
prayer accomplishes is always incidental. Its answer shifts from age to 
age. The permanent lesson of this passage lies in the belief that within the 
field which our way of thinking leaves open to the operation of the com- 
munion of God and man—whatever that field may be—prayer, guided by 
God, is a force of unlimited possibilities. Whatever else that field may 
include, it certainly includes the influence of the Spirit of God on the spirit 
of man. 


2 Mayor, Commentary on the Epistle oj James, p. 277, where further development 
of this thought may be found. 
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‘COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: LUKE 13:32, 33. 
A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Saupdvia Kai idoes droreAG ojpepov Kai avpiov, Kai TH TpiTy 
Terevodpar. Set pe onpepov Kal Kal TH ropever Oar, Sti ovK 

—Wesicott-H ort Greek Text, 1881. 


Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures today and tomorrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected. 
Nevertheless I must walk today, and tomorrow, and the day following: 
for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 
: —Authorized Version, 1611. 


Behold, I cast out devils [demons, R. V. (Am.)] and perform cures 
today and tomorrow, and the third day I am perfected. Howbeit [Never- 
theless, R. V. (Am.)] I must go on my way today and tomorrow and the 


day following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


“Take notice that I am going to drive out evil spirits and work cures 
today and tomorrow, and that on the third day I shall complete my work.” 
But today and tomorrow and the day after I must go on my way, because 


a Prophet cannot meet his end anywhere but in Jerusalem. 
—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1899. 


‘Look! I will expel demons and effect cures today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day I shall complete my work. I must travel, however, 
today and tomorrow, as well as the following day; because it cannot be 


expected that a prophet should be murdered outside Jerusalem!” 
—Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 


“Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day I am perfected. But today and tomorrow and the 
day following I must go upon my way; for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish outside Jerusalem.” 

' —Moffatt, Historical New Testament, 1901. 
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“T am driving out demons, and I am making cures today and tomor- 
row, and the third day I will complete my work. But I must go on my 
way today and tomorrow and the day following. For a prophet cannot 
come to his end outside of Jerusalem.” 


—Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 


“Behold I exorcise demons and heal today and tomorrow. I am still 
in possession of my full prophetic powers. You cannot do anything yet to 
me. But the third day I am finished; I will indeed go my way today and 
tomorrow, and after that — well! it must not be that a prophet perish out- 
side of Jerusalem.” 

—Hall, Messages of the Bible, tgot. 


[Jesus is on his final journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. While he is passing through 
Herod Antipas’s territory (Perea ?) he is warned by Pharisees to leave because Antipas 
has the intention of killing him. Jesus bids them say to Herod—] 


“T shall continue my ministry until I complete it. God has ordained 
it, and I fear no interruption.” [Then to his disciples he said,] ‘‘ Never- 
theless, let us go forward to Jerusalem—not because of Herod’s threat, 
but because my mission requires this. I am going publicly to present 
myself as Messiah in Jerusalem, and my martyrdom will follow. It is 
there that God’s prophets have been put to death.” 

—BIBLICAL WorLp. 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By Rev. Joun L. KEEpDy, 
Walpole, Mass. 


THE movement toward the graded Sunday school proceeds from five 
directions: 

I. PUBLISHED TEXT-BOOKS. 

First in order of importance come the courses of the Bible Study Union, 
edited by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. The publication of these courses 
marked an epoch in Sunday-school development, and their popularity 
from the first showed how sensitive the editor was to the demands of our 
progressive schools. He dared to go forward when the wisdom of others 
was td wait; to him hundreds of men have turned in their confusion, and he 
has led them out toward the light. 

The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, publishes a series of a dozen 
or more graded courses which are coming into general use in Episcopal 
schools and are being adopted in many others. These are prepared by 
the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of New York, of which 
Rev. Pascal Harrower is chairman. The method used in their prepara- 
tion is the “source method.” Fifty thousand copies were sold last year. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, has a number 
of courses; The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, has four courses, 
with others to follow; Christian Nurture, New Haven, Conn., has four 
courses; The Rainbow Publishing Co., Manchester, N. H., has six courses; 
“Bible Studies,” Elyria, O., has three or four courses; The International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association has three courses; 
Underwood & Underwood, New York, have an illustrated course on the 
life of Christ; and Revell, The Pilgrim Press, and the Methodist Book 
Concern have each a number of graded courses. 


Il. SCHOOLS WITH A GRADED CURRICULUM. 

One of the best known of the graded schools is the Hyde Park Baptist 
School, of Chicago. This school is fortunate in having at its head a number 
of university professors who are experts in educational methods. In this 
school the principles of psychology and pedagogy are as carefully applied 
as in any school inthe country. The curriculum is as follows: First and 
second ‘grades—‘‘ Bible Lessons for Beginners,” by Mrs.-Haven (Revell). 
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Third grade—‘‘Old Testament Stories,” by Miss Beard (Winona Publish- 
ing Co.). Fourth grade—‘Biblical Introduction for Teachers of Young 
Children,” by Miss Chamberlin (The University of Chicago Press). Fifth 
grade—“ Life of Christ,” Bible Study Union series (Boston). Sixth grade 
—‘Old Testament Heroes,” Bible Study Union series. Seventh grade— 
‘“‘New Testament Heroes,” Bible Study Union series. Eighth grade— 
“Constructive Studies in the Gospel of Mark,” by President Harper and 
Professor Burton. Ninth grade—course in the Bible Study Union series. 
Tenth grade—course in the Bible Study Union series. Eleventh grade— 
‘Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ,” by Professors Burton and 
Mathews (The University of Chicago Press). Twelfth grade—‘‘ The Life 
of Paul,”’ by Professor Burton (The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture). 

A prominent feature of the school of the First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, Calif., is the emphasis it puts upon memory work until the age 
of thirteen. Questions in booklet form prepared by the Penn State Synday 
School Association, hymns, the Apostles’ Creed, the titles of the books of 
the Bible, and a great variety of Scripture passages, are committed to memory. 
The following is the course of study: Ages 6-8—“‘Bible Stories.” Ages 
g-13—a three-year course on ‘‘Bible Men and Women.” Age 14—“ Life 
of Jesus;” question slips prepared by the teacher, following the “ Life of 
Christ” by Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, are distributed to the class for answer 
the following Sunday. Age 15—‘‘Old Tes‘ament Heroes;’’ no text-book 
used by pupils; teachers have selected books from which they prepare 
questions. Age 16—‘‘New Testament Heroes;” method same as in pre- 
ceding grade. Age 17—‘‘The Work and Teachings of Christ;”’ pupils use 
Lije of Christ by S. Earl Taylor, and Gilbert’s Life of Christ. Age 18— 
‘Story of the Early Church;” latest text-books. Age 19—elective courses; 
method largely written work. 

In New York city among the Presbyterians is a group of men doing an 
interesting work. Professor F. M. McMurry, of the Teachers College; 
Dr. R. M. Hodge, of Union Theological Seminary; Professor W. W. White, 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School; Rev. F. M. Nason, of the North 
Avenue Church, New Rochelle; and Rev. M. S. Littlefield, of the First 
Union Presbyterian Church, have outlined a graded curriculum which is 
in use in four schools. The general character of the curriculurh is his- 
torical, the aim being in each department to accomplish a definite moral 
and spiritual result. This aim determines the selection of the material. 
The committee is at work preparing text-books. Their curriculum is as 
follows: Ages 7-8—‘‘Stories from the Old and New Testaments.” Age 
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9—‘‘Old Testament Characters.” Age 1o—‘‘Stories of the Life of Jesus.” 
Age 11—‘‘Old Testament History, with Geography, Moses to Samuel.” 
Age 12—‘‘Old Testament History, David to Isaiah.” Age 13—‘‘Old 
Testament History, Jeremiah to Ch ist.”” Age 14—‘‘The Life of Christ.” 
Age 15—‘‘ Apostolic History.” Age 16—‘The Teachings of Jesus.” Age 

17, and upward—elective courses. A course of supplemental memory 

work runs through the first seven grades. A course of missionary stories 

is given in fifth to eighth grades, and a course of Bible readings in eighth 

to tenth grades. The Bible Study Union lessons are now largely used, 

awaiting the text-books of the committee. 

The school of the New England Congregational Church, Chicago, has 
a graded scheme. ‘The point of interest here is not only in the material, 
but in the method, which makes large demands on the teacher; books on 
each subject are placed in the teacher’s hands, and he must work out his 
own material. Each course appeals to some dominant instinct or interest, 
and seeks to accomplish a definite result. Grades correspond as nearly as 
possible with those in the public schools. The courses and methods are 
as follows: Ages 6-8—‘‘Topical Stories from Old Testament and New 
Testament;” aim to develop idea of God as loving Father; book used, 
Bible Lessons for Little Beginners. Ages 9-12—‘‘Stories of the Jewish 
People,” a three-year course; aim to show that it is best to obey God; 
method, teacher tells the story, pupils separate about tables and do written 
work. Ages 13-16—‘‘The Story of Great Lives,” a four-year course; aim 
to live with them through their experiences and see how they became great; 
first year, ‘Great Lives of the Old Testament;” second year, ‘‘The Perfect 
Life: His Teachings;” third year, ‘The Perfect Life: His Example;” 
fourth year, “The Apostles and Missionaries.” Ages 17-20—the study 
of principles; two years, principles of Old Testament religion; two years, 
principles of New Testament religion. 

A somewhat different method is employed in the graded Bible school 
of the First Congregational Church at Grinnell, Ia. Here text-books are 
placed in the hands of the pupils, and the attempt is made to secure on the 
Sunday-school lessons the same careful preparation secured by the 
public schools. The graded curriculum is made up of such manuals as 
are now obtainable. The books are bought by the school, loaned to the 
pupils, and returned, as in the day schools, when they pass on to the next 
grade. In changing to the graded scheme each teacher was left free to 
retain the International Lessons. Out of fifty-five teachers, all but two 
have chosen the new courses. The following is the curriculum: Ages 
6-8—‘‘Bible Lessons for Little Beginners.” Age 9g—‘‘The Child’s 
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Monthly,” Bible Study Union series. Age 1o—‘‘The Patriarchs,” by W. 
J. Mutch. Age 11—“‘The Life of Christ,” by Burnham. Age 12— 
“New Testament Heroes,” Bible Study Union series. Age 13—‘‘Great 
Men of Israel,” Bible Study Union series. Age 14—‘‘The Life of Christ,” 
by Hazard and Kilbon. Age 15—‘“‘Christian Teachings” and ‘Bible: 
History,” by Mutch. Age 16—‘ Old Testament History,” Bible Study 
Union series. Age 17—‘‘Gospel History,” Bible Study Union series. 
Age 18—‘‘History of the Apostles,” Bible Study Union series. 

Another interesting experiment is found in the Bible school of the First 
Congregational Church of Elyria, O. The lesson material used by this 
school is prepared and published by Mrs. F. N. Smith and Mrs. Cadmus, 
two teachers in the school. The method requires the constant use of the 
Bible, and makes provision for written work. Pupils are marked each 
Sunday on recitation, written work, deportment, and for bringing their 
Bibles. Written tests are conducted quarterly on week-day afternoon or 
evening. Teachers advance with classes through departments only. 
The course of study is as follows: Ages 8-1o—‘‘Stories of the Bible, Com- 
mandments, Beatitudes, etc.”” Ages 10-13—three-year course on “Old 
Testament History, with Old Testament and Missionary Geography.” 
Ages 14-16—three-year course on “Old Testament and New Testament 
Biography, Supplemented with Missionary Biography.” Ages 17-20— 
three-year course on “Doctrinal and Practical Truths.” According to this 
scheme, the Bible is covered every three years: the first time in stories; the 
second time, historically; the third time, biographically; and the fourth 
time, topically. 

Two schools at Manchester, N. H.; are using a series of text-books pre- 
pared by Rev. Thomas Chalmers and Rev. J. B. Lemon (published by the 
Rainbow Publishing Co.). The principle embodied in these courses is 
that the natural interest of the child at a given age must determine the 
lesson material. This is worked out, more or less perfectly, in the following 
courses: Age 8—‘‘ Miracles of the Bible.” Age 9—‘‘Stories of the Bible.” 
Age 1o—‘‘Parables of the Bible.” Age 11—‘‘Places of Interest in the 
Bible.” Age 12—‘Men and Women of the Bible.” Age 13—‘Great 
Eras and Events.” Age 14—‘Messages of the Books.” The method 
requires home study, and compels free use of the Bible. No text-book is 
placed in the pupil’s hand, but a printed slip for the next lesson is given 
each Sunday. This, with the pupil’s written work, is filed in his portfolio. 

Another graded school in Chicago is that of the Leavitt Street Congre- 
gational Church. As in many other cases, the courses in use here are pre- 
pared by the superintendent or teachers in the school. Three or four-such 
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courses are now in use, with others to follow. Lessons are in the form of 
outlines, mimeograph copies with blank spaces for answers being furnished 
the pupils each Sunday. These sheets are filed in portfolios and illustrated 
with maps and pictures. Little or no home work is attempted, but the lesson 
hour extends over forty-five minutes. The effort of the school is to train 
' its teachers so that they will be able to teach their subjects independently. 
Class equipment consists of Bibles, Bible dictionary, scissors, paste, etc. 
Pupils use desks or lap-boards. The graded curriculum centers around 
four home-made courses, and is as follows: Ages 8-10o—‘Old Testament 
Stories;” teachers use Moulton’s Old Testament Stories, and Beard’s 
Manual for Teachers. Age 11—‘‘Old Testament Heroes;” outline lessons 
prepared by H. W. Gates, the superintendent. Age 12—The Life of 
Jesus;” outline lessons by H. W Gates. Age 13—‘‘History of the Early 
Church” and ‘“‘The Life of Paul;” outline lessons prepared by Professor 
E. T. Harper. Age 14—‘‘Spread of the Church” and “Missionary 
Heroes;” in preparation, using Via Christi as a basis. Age 15—‘‘Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Life;” decision-period class taught by the pastor from 
outlines prepared by him. Ages 16-17—“‘Old Testament History,” Bible 
Study Union series. Age 18—‘‘The Teachings of Jesus;” text-book, 
Speer’s Principles of Jesus. From this point on classes elect their courses. 

The Bible school of the Tabernacle Congregational Church, Chicago, 
Professor E. T. Harper, superintendent, is gradually introducing a graded 
curriculum, the teacher-made courses replacing the International Lessons. 
Its general scheme and method are similar to those of the Leavitt Street 
school. This school has a very efficient corps of trained teachers, and its 
use of the Chicago Commons building gives it separate rooms for classes. 
These rooms are furnished with tables around which the pupils are grouped. 
Much individual work is done with notebooks. The superintendent of 
the girls’ clubs in Chicago Commons has charge of the third and fourth 
grades, and is taking them through a course in “‘Old Testament Stories” 
prepared by herself. The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are taking courses 
in the New Testament. At the decision period a course on “‘Steps in the 
Christian Life,” prepared by the superintendent, is used. In the upper 
grades are courses on “‘Old Testament Prophets,” “‘ Christian Beliefs,” and 
“Christian Duties.” 


Ill. PARTLY GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Many schools are working gradually toward graded curricula. Among 
these is the Union Park Congregational School, Chicago, Professor R. A. 
Jernberg superintendent. A course for the fifth grade on “Old Testament 
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Characters,” and one for the sixth grade on “The Life of Christ,” both 
prepared by the superintendent of those grades; and a two-year course on 
the “History of the Church” and “Christian Missions,” for ages 12-14, 
prepared by the superintendent of the school, are in successful use. The 
International Lessons are used in the other grades, though in some of them 
the quarterlies are discarded, and slips with questions to be answered and 
returned are used. 

In the school of the First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill., some 
graded work in the lower grades, under the direction of Miss Frederica 
Beard, has been done. The second, third, and fourth grades are studying 
“‘Old Testament Stories,” with Moulton’s Old Testament Stories in the 
hands of the children. Miss Beard is now giving the fifth grade a year’s 
course entitled ‘“The Wonder Stories in the Life of Christ.” When this 
class reaches the sixth grade, another course will be ready for it, and so on 
from year to year. This presents an admirable way of introducing. a 
graded course of lessons. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch, until recently pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Lenox, Mass., has taken classes through a number of self-made 
courses, and has prepared additional ones for the use of other teachers in 
his school. His scheme of courses is as follows: A course on ‘‘The Great : 
Men of Israel,” followed by one on “The Life of Christ.” Then two 
other courses—one on ‘‘Church History,” the other on ‘‘The Great Leaders 
of the Ages.” For children 13-14 years of age a course on “Christian 
Ethics” is given. Teaching is by a syllabus, the Bible references being 
looked up in the class and the outline memorized during the week. In 
the senior grades Mr. Lynch has had two courses—one on ‘“‘ The Teachings 
of Jesus,” the other on ‘The Wise Men of Ancient Israel.” 

Rev. William B. Forbush, pastor of the Winthrop Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., for a number of years has had a class of boys of 
the intermediate age. During the past months he has taken them through 
a course of lessons on ‘‘The Life of Christ.” He has followed in the 
main the events of the International Lessons for the present year, origi- 
nality lying in his method. The point of interest is in photographs of 
present-day Palestine, which are used with a stereoscope. From these 
pictures questions are asked suggestively until the facts of the lesson, and 
the knightly qualities of the persons, are brought out. The scheme of tak- 
ing an imaginary journey and of writing chapters in a biography is made 
use of to stimulate interest. The written work of the pupils is preserved 
by each in his portfolio, with illustrations. 

Rev. William }. Mutch, pastor of the Howard Avenue Congregational 
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Church, New Haven, Conn., has prepared a number of graded courses 


and introduced them in his school: ‘‘The Patriarchs,” ‘‘ Men of the Bible,” - 


“‘Christian Teachings,” ‘“‘History of the Bible.” These courses are pub- 
lished and are in use in quite a number of other schools. Additional courses 
are being prepared. 

The writer of this article last year introduced into his school a course 

on ‘‘Old Testament Heroes,” for boys 12-16 years of age, the aim being 
to glorify the physical and moral qualities of certain Old Testament char- 
acters. This year under his direction the members of his class, ages 16-18, 
are each writing a biography of ‘‘The Life of Christ,” a chapter being 
written each week from an outline which was worked over in class the 
Sunday before. 
IV. GRADED SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS. 
First to be noted here is the Kumler Memorial School of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg.. This school has an unequaled 
‘equipment. The pastor and superintendent have worked out their own 
course of supplemental lessons, which they use along with the International. 
They report the scheme as working well. In the lower grades the sup- 
plemental lesson is largely memory work consisting of Scripture passages, 
hymns, catechism, etc. In the junior grades are two courses, ‘“‘Old Tes- 
tament Heroes” and ‘‘ New Testament Heroes,” with the Apostles’ Creed, 
catechism, etc. In the intermediate grades there are: ‘The Life of 
Christ,” by Hitchcock; “‘Studies about the Bible,” by Hitchcock; and 
“‘Bible Geography,” by Hitchcock.. In senior grades there are: “Bible 
History,” ‘‘History of the English Bible,” ‘History of the Christian 
Church,” ‘‘History of the Presbyterian Church,” “History of Missions,” 
and “History of Presbyterian Missions.” 

The school of the Light Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, is 
graded on the supplemental plan in connection with the International and 
Bible Study Union Lessons. The supplemental lessons for the junior 
grades consist of the memorizing of Scripture passages and catechism; 
in the intermediate grades, the catechism; in the senior grades, essays of 
four hundred words on subjects suggested by the committee. This sup- 
plemental work, carried out in connection with a system of examinations 
on both supplemental and other lessons, makes this school one of the best 
in its section. 

In the school of the First Congrgational Church, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Charles W. Power superintendent, the course in memory work for the 
junior grades, which had been used as supplemental to the Bible Study 

Union Lessons, has been greatly enlarged, advanced to first place, and 
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assigned for home study. The historical lesson is made secondary, and is 
given by the superintendent of the grade orally. It will be interesting to see 
how this experiment results. 

These three schools are only illustrations of hundreds of others which are 
using similar supplemental lessons. The most popular courses of supple- 
mental lessons are those prepared by the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
the Penn State Sunday School Association, the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, and the Nova Scotia Sunday School 
Association. The tendency in schools having the two sets of lessons is 
for the graded lessons to supersede the ungraded. Few persons believe 
it to be an ideal arrangement, but it is surely preparing the way for some- 
thing better. 


Vv. THE WORK OF AUTHORIZED COMMITTEES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


First in order of importance is the work of the Sunday School Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York. This commission has been at work 
for several years. It has laid hold of the problem of creating new Sunday- 
school ideals, and of permeating Episcopal schools with a new spirit. 
Believing that the problem of competent teachers is the crucial problem, 
this commission has laid particular stress upon the training of teachers. 
It has provided for the schools of its own diocese nine university-extension 


courses on “‘Teacher Training,” securing the assistance of such men as 
Bishop Potter, Professor Hervey, and President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
It has outlined “Normal Reading Courses,” and has conducted correspond- 
ence classes. It has prepared and published a series of graded lessons 
for Sunday-school classes, based on thorough educational and practical 
principles. It has published three books for teachers: Principles of Reli- 
gious Education, which is a series. of lectures delivered under its auspices; 
The Sunday School Outlook, which is a report of the Crypt Conference; 
and a book on religious pedagogy, entitled Sunday School Teaching. The 
work of this commission is a serious effort to bring Sunday-school work 
to efficiency, and is commended to other official bodies. 

Next may be mentioned the work of the Sunday School Committee of 
the Illinois Congregational State Association. For the past three years 
this committee has prepared and distributed reports of what had been 
done by the progressiye Sunday schools of the state, with excellent sug- 
gestions on methods, courses of study, text-books already on the market, 
and books on teacher-training.t These reports are very stimulating. 
The example of this state association is commended to other associations. 

t They may be obtained by addressing the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, Chicago. 
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An elaborately graded course of instruction for Sunday school and 
family has been prepared and adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church. In the manual containing this graded course the 
committee has gathered together a wealth of suggestion and information. 
The Penn State Sunday School Association has published a manual 


containing many suggestions about a graded school, with an excellent © 


course of second lessons covering fourteenzyearse’’'The material of these 
second lessons is in catechetical form, six or seven questions being assigned 
for each lesson. There is a wide range of subjects, with an admirable 


selection of topics. Many schools are using this material, in whole or in~ 


part. 
The Michigan State Association of Congregational Churches has had 
a committee on the graded Sunday school for a number of years. This 
committee published and circulated a few years ago an admirable course 
of graded supplemental lessons, with a list of books on teacher-training. 
The book containing these courses has run through three editions. Work- 
ing with a similar committee from Wisconsin, this committee has outlined 
a course of graded study and has urged the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society to publish a series of text-books for graded courses 
of study. 

The Twin Lakes Baptist Assembly, of California, last July adopted 
a course of graded study and recommended it to the schools of the state. 
It has already been adopted by a few schools. It uses largely the lesson 
material alre.dy on the market, but makes some exactions of the teacher. 
The course requires that large portions of the Bible be read by the pupils. 
In many respects it is an admirable scheme, although from a pedagogical 
point of view not faultless. It suggests a course of reading for teachers. 

The National Council of Congregational Churches at its last meeting 
in Portland voted to request the Sunday School and Publishing Society to 
prepare and publish courses of graded study, and appointed a committee 
to co-operate. Apparently the demand for graded lessons is not now 
sufficiently large to warrant any publishing house in’ making the neces- 
sary expenditure. As the numerous courses privately published become 
better known, and our teachers learn how to make their own courses, the 
demand upon our publishing houses will grow less. 

For myself, I do not believe that any curriculum, however well graded, 
or any courses of study, however well prepared, by any group of men with 
a scholarly knowledge of the Bible and with a theoretical knowledge of our 
Sunday schools, will meet the needs as well as those which are the outgrowth 
of experiment and experience. While I am sure a graded course well 
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chosen and well wrought out would meet a real need and be a great gain, yet 
I am quite as certain that nothing can so surely solve the problem as an 
interested and competent teacher who works out his own course and 
communicates his own interested and eager spirit to his pupils. If the 
present feeling of inadequacy and reaction against existing conditions 


~ leads teachers to work out something for themselves, shall we not: by that 


very labor come to have an enthusiasm in it and a love for it which are 
unique emotions in most of our Sunday-school work? If by all of our 
addresses and discussions and committees and inquiries we disseminate 
knowledge about material and method, and impart the spirit of eagerness 
to superintendents and teachers, we have furnished that which the Sunday- 
school situation most needs. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
— Bouguereau. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT IN 
- THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM DURING THE DAVIDIC PERIOD. 


§ 41. The Scope of This Period is that of the United Kingdom, com- 
mencing with Samuel’s birth and closing with the disruption of the United 
Kingdom after Solomon’s death. It includes, therefore, (1) the period 
of Samuel and the beginning of the monarchy under Saul, (2) the estab- 
- lishment of Jerusalem as the capital city of Israel, (3) the organization of 
the kingdom, (4) the work of David, (5) the sudden development of Israel 
as a world-power, (6) the building of the temple, (7) the further adjustment 
of Israel’s affairs to the outside nations, (8) the work of Solomon, (9g) the 
disruption. 

§42. The Character of the Period is distinctly prophetic, as is evi- 
denced by the large influence of Samuel, Gad, and Nathan upon the 
conduct of public affairs. The earlier nomadic customs and character- 
istics had practically disappeared, and had given place to the usages 
and activities of agricultural and urban life. The long struggle against 
the Canaanites for the possession of the land had driven the isolated clans 
and tribes closer together, and rendered them more and more conscious 
of their inner unity. Their common dependence upon, and worship of, 
Jehovah as their war-god had strengthened this tendency toward a unified 
life. With a considerable addition to the national possessions derived 
from the Canaanites the people rose above their Canaanitish neighbors 
and moved forward in what proved to be a most rapid course of develop- 
ment. The prophets appeared as exponents of the spirit of nationalism, 
and contributed much to the organization and development of the nation. 
This period was thus the birth-period of both prophecy and national life 
—two forces which continued their development in the closest possible 
connection with each other, and finally passed off the stage of history 
together. In these early days of national existence the life of the nation 
was strong and vigorous, abounding in energy and hope. Prophecy was 
establishing standards of life and thought which were to serve as guides 
in all its future development. It was in large measure a period of organiza- 
47 
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tion. The great change which came during this period may be measured 
by the difference in the gift thought worthy of a king; compare the gift 
brought to Saul by David (1 Sam. 16:20) with that of the queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (1 Kings 10:2): 

§ 43. The Contemporary Literary Sources of this sted 
are few, and only in part prophetic. The literary activity 
of the prophets has not yet begun. The determination 
of these sources is attended with much difficulty (cj. § 3). 
Entire agreement has not yet been reached. The following 
pieces, in whole or in part, may, however, be regarded as the 
literary product of this period: 

1. The original form of the Song of Hannah upon the 
occasion of the birth of her son, Samuel. 

2. The elegy of David upon Saul and Jonathan, in 
which expression is given to David’s feeling of personal 
bereavement and national loss. 

3. David’s lament over Abner, in which he mourns the 
death of Abner and expresses his indignation at the treach- 
ery of the assassin. 

a Sam. 12: 1-15. 4. Nathan’s parable of the one ewe lamb, which carries 
home to David the lesson of the selfishness and enormity of 
his crime against Uriah, the Hittite. 

5. The “last words of David,” which in their present 
form have been much edited by later hands. 

6. Possibly some Davidic psalms. 

7. Other psalms, in case there are any Davidic psalms; 
it is not reasonable to suppose that there was only one 
psalmist in a period of a century, if psalm-writing had been 
entered upon at all. 

8. Solomon’s address at the dedication of the temple 
which is in its present form permeated by the deuteronomic 
spirit. 

9. Solomon’s work as a ‘“‘wise” man interested in the 
phenomena of nature and of human life and conduct. 

1o. Additions to the Book of the Covenant made from 
time to time as the life of the nation expanded and the need 
of further legislation was felt. 

Numb., chaps. 23. 11. The final revision of the Balaam oracles. : 
Benshiss:04; Jes: 12. The books (now lost) of the Wars of Jehovah and 
of Jashar (see § 29). 
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§ 44. Constructive Work.—In the case of each of the pieces cited in 
§ 42, consider the following suggestions: 

1. Ascertain the various views concerning the time of the origin of the 
piece, together with the grounds on which its assignment to this period 
rests. 

2. Separate carefully those portions of the piece which may fairly be 
regarded as having had their origin later than about 920 B. C., and indicate 
the reasons for this separation. 

3. Describe the historical background of the piece in as close detail as 
possible. 

4. Indicate succinctly the content of the piece—what, as a matter of 
fact, is said in it ? 

5. Try to connect the content with the historical setting and to discover 
the underlying purpose of the piece. . 

6. Formulate the principal teachings, the most vital thought, which 
the piece contains. ; 


§ 45. Later Literary Sources furnishing information relating to this 
period, and throwing light upon (1) the institutions, (2) the important lives 
and events, (3) the utterances of the principal characters, are to be found 
in certain documents or books, the date of which falls a considerable time 
after the events they describe. This material, ordinarily called tradition, 
represents more accurately the point of view of the later age in which it 
took its present literary from, than that of the age which it describes. The 
following are the principal pieces falling under this head: 

1. An early history of the times of Saul and David, *$4m.9:1—10:16; 


chap. 11; 13: 2— 


forming one of the constituent sources of the present books — 1$'3?}3°;54.03: 
of Samuel, and characterized by the primitive character of 
its religious and theological conceptions, by its realistic style, 73:}>™4; chaps, 
and by its lenient attitude toward the life and work of Saul.t $4m™.. chaps. 1- 


4,6; 9:1—ar:14; 
24, 


t The analysis of the books of Samuel here given is that of H. P. Smita in The 
International Critical Commentary on Samuel (1899). Reference may also be made to 
the commentaries of THENIUS-L6HR (1898), BUDDE (1902), and Nowack (1902); 
BuppeE’s edition of the text in the Polychrome Bible (1894); WELLHAUSEN, Com- 
position des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments (3d ed. 1899) ; 
Kittet, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 22 ff.; DRIVER, Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament (6th ed. 1897), pp. 172-85; STENNING, art. “Samuel” in 
Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV (1902); STADE, art. “Samuel” in Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, Vol. IV (1903); CHEYNE, Devout Study of Criticism, pp. 1-126. 
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1 Sam. 1; 2: 12-36; 
21-7215 723-173 
} 10:17-25; 12; 

15 
—18 ;18:14-19; 
18 :30—19 :10;19: 
18-24; 21: 31-16; 
24:20; 25; 
2 Sam., chaps 
5-8. 


1 Sam. 10: 254-27; 
II :12-14, 


Sam. 2:1-11; 
13:1} 20:1—2I:1; 
2;Sam. 21 :15-22; 
22 : I—23 : 29. 


1 Kings 1t:1-—2: 
2a 32: 5-9, 13-46. 
11:41; 4:1-19; 6: 
37—7 :12 ; 10: 
20, 26-29. 
7:13—8: 13. 
3:5-13, 
15-23; 9:1 
14; 10:1-10; 11: 
14-31. 
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2. A second history of the times of Saul and David. 
coming from a somewhat later time and from a different 
point of view, forming another constituent element of 
the present books of Samuel, and characterized by the 


_ large share of attention given to the life and work of Samuel, 


by a considerable measure of idealization, and by an unmis- 
takably theological point of view. 

3. Later additions to the earlier histories by an editor 
dominated by the spirit and teachings of the book of Deu- 
teronomy. 

4. Still later additions by another deuteronomic editor 
who gathered up and carefully edited various fragments per- 
taining to the history of earlier times. 

5. The various sources incorporated in the first eleven 
chapters of the first book of Kings, which deal with the 
closing days of David’s reign and the entire reign of Solomon; 
viz., (@) a narrative of David’s last days which perhaps 
belonged originally in the books of Samuel; (b) a “‘book of 
the acts of Solomon,” probably a list of court annals; (c) 
records drawn from the archives of the temple compiled by 
the priests; (d) a pre-deuteronomic life of Solomon; (e) 
the work of the deuteronomic editor who compiled the book, 


’ supplied the “framework,” and added much else from his 


1 Chron. 10: 1— 
2 Chron. 10: 19. 


E. g.,1 Chron. 
10 I-12; 11:1-9; 
14: 1-16. 

1 Chron. 29:29; 2 
Chron. 9: 29. 


own hand; (f) the work of the post-exilic editor, controlled 
by priestly influences, who supplemented the book with 
various materials intended to render it more edifying for the 
people of his own day.? 

6. The Chronicler’s narrative of the reigns of David 
and Solomon compiled about 200 or 300 B. C. The spirit 
and tone of this work are priestly, its interest being especially 
in the religious institutions and the law. The main sources 
of this narrative were (a) the present books of Samuel and 
Kings, or possibly a midrash of these books; (6) a collection 
of prophetic writings such as “the history of Samuel the 


2 For the analysis of the books of Kings see the commentaries of KITTEL (1900) 
and BENZINGER (1899); WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der 
historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments (3d ed. 1899), pp. 266-302, 359-61; DRIVER, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed. 1897), pp. 185-205; C. F. 
Burney, art. “Kings,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (1899); W. R. 
SMITH AND E. Kavurzscu, art. “Kings,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); C. F. 
Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings (1903), pp. ix—xix. . 


2:10-12; 3:14f.; 
i Q:15-22; 1- 
13. 
8: 44-53. 
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Seer,” ‘‘the history of Nathan the prophet,” ‘‘the history of 

genealogical and official opron. 

lists; (d) the Chronicler’s editorial contribution.3 a 

§ 46. Constructive Work.—It is important to make use of these later 
traditions, and to this end it is suggested that, in the case of each of these 
collections or documents, indicated in § 45, the student— 

1. Secure from some authority the actual Scripture material which 
scholars are accustomed to regard as included in it. 

2. Consider the various points which are thought to be characteristic 
of it. 

3. Study closely the times in which it is claimed to have had its origin, 
and the important ideas of those times. 

4. Note the “‘traditions” given concerning these early times which 
form the basis of this study, and distinguish the sympathies and antipathies 
which have been transferred from the later period. 

5. Sum up briefly the essential events and ideas which, after due allow- 
ance has been made for such transference, may fairly be regarded as 
belonging to the period described. 

§ 47. Monumental Sources illustrating the history of this period include, 
among other material: 

1. The inscriptions of contemporary kings of Assyria showing that 
Assyria’s energies were occupied in other directions, so that the Hebrews 
were left free to expand their territory and enlarge their influence under 
David and Solomon. 

See G. S. GoopsPEED, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (1902), pp. 178- 
84; McCurpy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Vol. I (1894), pp. 219-23; 
Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine (1901), pp. 176-91; RocERS, A History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. II (1900), pp. 35-45; WINCKLER, Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens (1892), pp. 176-81; IDEM, Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, 
3d.ed., Vol. I (1902), pp. 38 f.; TrELE, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte (1886), pp. 
167, 178. 

2. The contemporary Egyptian records, showing that Egypt was 
paralyzed by internal struggles for supremacy, thus interposing no obstacle 
to the rapid development of Israel. 

3 On the sources of Chronicles see: Kittet, Die Biicher der Chronik (“Hand- 
Kommentar z. A. T.,”’ 1902); BENZINGER, Die Biicher der Chrontk (“‘ Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar z. A. T.,”’ 1901); BARNES, The Books of Chronicles (Cambridge Bible, 
1899); KirtEL, The Books of Chronicles in Hebrew (Polychrome Bible, 1895); FRANCES 
Brown, art. “Chronicles,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I'(1898); DRIVER, 
art, “Chronicles,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I (1889); DRiver, Introduction, etc., 
pp. 516-40. 
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See Maspero, The Struggle of the Nations (1896), pp. 756-72; Ep. MEvER, 
Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. I (1884), pp. 380-82; WIEDEMANN, Aegyptische 
Geschichte (1884), pp. 527-42; BuDGE, A History of Egypt, Vol. VI (1902), pp. 33-60. 

§ 48. Constructive Work.—Prepare a brief statement of the essential 
facts in the history of Assyria and Egypt during this period, with especial 
reference to their bearing on the life and thought of Israel. 


§ 49. Study the Institutions expressive of religious thought as they 
existed in this period, in general (see Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament [1902], §§ 15, 16), and in particular, viz.: 

1. The Priest, §§ 59-61. 
. The Place of Worship, §§ 73, 74. 
. Sacrifice, §§ 83, 84. 
. Feasts, §§ 96, 97. 
The Sabbath, §§ 108, 109. 
The Clean and Unclean, §§ 122, 123. 
Prayer, § 137, I. 
The Vow, § 140, 1. 
. Blessings and Cursings, § 143, 1. 
The Ban, § 146, 1. 
. The Oath, § 149, 1. 
. The Fast, § 152, 1. 

13. Consultation with the Deity through Oracles, Urim and Thum- 
mim, the Ephod, and the Lot, § 155, 1. 

14. Consultation with the Deity through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, 
and Witchcraft, § 158, 1. 

15. Mourning Customs, § 161, 1. 

16. Circumcision,.§ 164, 1. 

From the above materials select only such as belong to the particular 
period under consideration here. 


§ 50. Constructive Study of the Non-Prophetic Religious Sentiment of 
the Times.—Upon the basis of the material indcated in § 48, formulate a 
general statement which will characterize the non-prophetic religious senti- 
ment of the times in respect to— 

1. Its purity from superstition. 

2. Its stages of advancement. 

3. Its simplicity or complexity. 

4. Its adaptation to agricultural life. 

5. The presence of elements approved or disapproved by the contem - 
porary or later prophets. 
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6. The presence of elements common to other Semitic religions. 

7. The presence of elements peculiar to the Hebrew religion. 

8. The relative importance of the religious and moral elements. 

§ 51. Survey Rapidly the Great Characters and Events 
of this period, with a view to ascertaining, in the case of 
each, the particular religious significance which it must have 
suggested to the people of those days, viz 

1. The life and judgeship of Samuel as an example of 
unimpeachable integrity. 

2. The founding of the kingdom as an evidence of the 
growing consciousness of unity among the tribes. 

3. The reign of Saul, with its constant wars, the perse- 
cution of David, the friendship of David and Jonathan, and 
the final overthrow at Mount Gilboa. 

4. The reign of David, at first in Judah, then over all 
Israel, with the resulting wide extension of territory and 
great increase of wealth and power. 

5. The significance of the capture of Jerusalem and its 2 Sam. 5:6-16. 
establishment as the national capital. 

6. The many wars of David, with almost uninterrupted 2 sam. 5:17-25 ; 
victory, as an evidence of Jehovah’s favor and power. Tien” ‘ng 

7. The reign of Solomon, with all its wealth, pomp, : Kings 2::2—1:: 
and magnificence, and the corresponding deterioration of * 
national vigor and virtue. 

8. The erection of the temple and its significance in the 1 Kings 6:1-38. 
development of Hebrew worship. 

9. The relations of Israel with the outside world; e. g., 
the hostility with the Philistines, Ammonites, Amalekites, 2 sam. 5:17-25; 
etc.; the treaties with Phoenicia under David and Solomon; 
the treaty with Egypt in Solomon’s reign; and Solomon’s 
general attitude toward foreign peoples. 

10. The internal relations of Israel during this period; 
é. g., the dissatisfaction occasioned by the injustice and : Sam. a:11-17; 
oppression of Eli’s sons and of Samuel’s sons; the absolute ent 
inability to resent Philistine oppression in certain periods of 3: 
Samuel’s activity; the civil war between Saul and David; 4:78 fing 
the existence of two distinct governments for seven years Sepent aie 
after the death of Saul; the revolts of Absalom and Shimei; ™ 
the influence of Joab; the conspiracy of Adonijah; the 
organization of the kingdom under Solomon; the existence 
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of a standing army; the exaction of forced labor for Solo- 
mon’s building operations; the flight of Jeroboam; the 
despotic character of Solomon. 

In doing this work bear in mind the suggestions made at 
the close of § 37. 

On this period of Hebrew history see: EwALp, History of Israel, 
Vol. III; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 
448-56; Kirre., History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 103-96; KENT, 
A History of the Hebrew People, Vol. I, pp. 113-206; CoRNILL, His- 
tory of the People of Israel, pp. 56-95; OTTLEY, A Short History of 
the Jews to the Roman Period, pp. 120-57; WADE, Old Testament 
History, pp. 213-311; H. P. Smirn, Old Testament History, pp. 
106-76; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, pp. 197-3433 
GutHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 68-128. 


Also the various articles in Encyclopedias and Bible Dictionaries on ‘Samuel,’ 
“Saul,” “David,” “Jonathan,” “Solomon,” etc. 


§ 52. Constructive Study.—Consider now the religious progress indi- 
cated by these lives and events, and formulate the same in a series of 
propositions under the following heads: 

1. The nation’s conception of Jehovah. 
. The relation of Jehovah to Israel. 
. The existence of other gods than Jehovah. 
Faith in the power of Jehovah to deliver. 
Israel’s conception of its own future. 
. Israel’s attitude toward other peoples. 
.. The reward of righteousness. 
The consequences of sin. 
. The standard of conduct. 
The average state of morals and religion. 
. The religious aspects of the monarchy. 
. The character of David. 


§53. Constructive Study on the Prophet and Prophetic 
- Work.—Study the more important instances in which the 
prophet appears or reference is made to his work, viz.: 


2 
3 
4. 
6 
7 
8. 
9 


x Sam. 9:6ff., 20, 1. The reputation and influence of Samuel as a “‘seer,” 
or soothsayer. 
1 Sam.° 1079-13; 2. The relation of Saul to the prophets, and his own 
— participation in the prophetic spirit. Consider in this con- 
nection the significance of the “‘evil spirit” which troubled 
Saul.” 
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3. The higher work of Samuel as a teacher of right- : Sam. 12:1-5;15: 
eousness and the dominant councilor in national affairs. — 

4. The story of the witch of Endor, and the insight it 
affords into current conceptions of religion. 

5. The careers of Nathan and Gad, their relation to 1 Sam. 22:5; 2 
the king, their political influence, and their fearless utter- 1:ff.; 
ance. 

6. The prophetic guilds, their relation to Samuel, the 1 Sam.1o0:sff. ;19: 
ecstatic and fanatical character of their work, their resem- 
blance to the modern dervish, their communal life, their 
political influence, and their significance as representatives 
of the original Jehovah religion and opponents of all Cana- 
anitish innovations. 

7. The relation of David to the prophets, as seen in the 
friendly counsel given him by Gad when Saul was seeking : Sam. 22:5. 
to kill him; in his attitude when rebuked by Nathan; in his 2 Sam. 12:1-15. 
willingness to surrender the privilege of building the temple 2 sam. 7::-17. 
to his successor in accordance with Nathan’s word; in the 
part played by Nathan in determining the choice of David’s 1 Kings chap. 1. 
successor; in his submission to the rebuke of Gad upon the 2 Sam. 24:11. ff. 
occasion of the census; and in his spirit and character in 
general. 

8. The attitude of Solomon toward the prophets, as 2 Kings 10-7, 
inferred from the part taken by Nathan in securing the Syv#!1:3.8° 
throne for him; from the autocratic character of this king; “** 
from his tolerance of non-Israelitish religions and his treaties 
and marriages with several pagan peoples; and from the atti- 
tude of the prophets toward the disruption under his succes- 
sor. 


§ 54. Constructive Study on the Principal Prophetic Ideas prevalent 
during this period. In the light of the various sources of information 
previously cited—viz., (1) contemporaneous Hebrew literature (§§ 43, 
44); (2) later Hebrew literature (§§ 45, 46); (3) monumental literature 
(S§ 47, 48); (4) the religious institutions found existing during this period 
(§$§ 49, 50); (5) the great characters and events, as distinguished from the 
history of them prepared in later times (§§ 51, 52); (6) the character of the 
prophets and their methods of work (§ 53)—let us endeavor to formulate 
the contribution of the prophets to the religious ideas entertained by their 
contemporaries. 
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1. As relating to God and the supernatural world.—(a) What was the 
conception of Jehovah prevalent among the people at large? Does this 
popular idea of God show any advance upon the corresponding idea in 
the previous period? What phases of the divine activity were especially 
impressed upon the popular consciousness? Was Jehovah looked upon as 
the only God? What was the significance of the use of a special, proper 
name—viz., Jehovah—for God? What was the attitude of the people 
toward the gods of other nations? What was the relation of Jehovah to 
these foreign gods? What was the significance of the ban? Did the lives 
and teachings of the prophets tend to change the conception of Jehovah 
in any important respects? What does the existence of a class of prophets 
and seers in itself imply as to the relation of God to man? How was the 
idea of God related, on the one hand to the development and organization 
of the national spirit, and on the other to the appearance of the prophets in 
connection with this national life? Upon what phases of the divine 
character did the prophets lay emphasis? (6) Is there any evidence that 
the people or the prophets of this period believed in the existence and mani- 
festation of angels? If so, what was the function of such beings and their 
relation to God? Were there any other superhuman beings who had power 
over human life and fortune? (c) What was the opinion of the times con- 
cerning spirits? Were these spirits always evil? Was there any connec- 
tion between them and the spirits of departed ancestors? What was the 
feeling of the times toward sorcery, soothsaying, witchcraft, and necro- 
mancy? Did the prophets of the period oppose such practices? Were these 
customs in themselves inconsistent with true prophecy? If so, why? 

2. As relating to man.—(a) Did any new teaching appear in this 
period concerning the origin of man, his relation to God, his relation to 
the animal world, and his future place in the world-economy? Was the 
estimate of the value of human life a high one? (5) What were the 
existing ideas of sin and guilt, and how were they related to the existing 
idea of God? Did the contemporaneous prophets impart any new meaning 
to the word sin? What was the effect of sin upon man’s relation to God 
and upon God’s attitude toward man? Was sin conceived of by the proph- 
ets as primarily a violation of ceremonial or ethical laws? What sins were 
most denounced by the prophets of these times? (c) How was atonement 
made for sin? Was there any progress in this respect beyond the ideas of 
the previous period? What is the significance in this connection of the 
practice of blood-revenge? How did the teachings of the prophets affect 
the situation? (d) What was the view of death and the future world? 
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Was there any relation between the idea of sin and that of death? How 
did the beliefs concerning death and the future influence the present life ? 

3. As relating to Israel’s future—What was the influence of Israel’s uni- 
fication into a nation upon the conception of her future? What especially 
important steps were taken in this period in the progress of the idea of 
Israel’s future? How did the splendor and power of David and Solomon 
influence the development of the idea? How did the establishment of 
Jerusalem as the national capital and the building of the temple there affect 
the idea? Was there yet any teaching concerning the Messiah? What 
was the significance of prophecy in relation to the nation’s future? Was 
there any teaching concerning the future relation of Israel to the outside 
nations? Was there any doctrine of the “‘ Day of Jehovah” ? 

4. As relating to ethical standards and worship.—(a) Was the stand- 
ard of morality prevailing in these times high or low? Was there any 
distinction between national and individual morality? Were morals and 
religion dissociated and independent of each other, or were they inseparably 
connected? Was the prophetic standard of ethics a uniformly high one ? 
Did the prophets contribute anything to the current idea of righteousness? 
Did they emphasize either ethics or religion, the one more than the other ? 
Is there any evidence of the existence of an attitude of faith on the part of the 
worshipers of Jehovah? If so, how was it manifested? (6) Was the 
idea of a covenant-relationship between Jehovah and Israel modified or 
enriched in any way? What demands did it make upon the two parties 
to the covenant? (c) What was the influence of the building of the temple 
upon the ideas of worship? Was the worship of the period in general 
purer and more spiritual than heretofore, or had it deteriorated? What 
was the effect of continued contact with Baalism, and other worships toler- 
ated by Solomon? Did the prophets of the period take any position with 
reference to the nature and conduct of worship? What was their attitude 
toward the building of the temple, the offering of sacrifice at the local 
shrines, etc.? Were they deeply interested in these things ? 


§ 55. Literature to be Consulted. 


On the prophets and prophecy of this period see: ScHuLTz, Old Testament Theology 
(1868, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 1892), Vol. I, pp. 151-57; KUENEN, The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel (1875, transl. 1877), pp. 369 f., 392 f., 564-67; W. R. Smiru, The 
Prophets of Israel (1882, new ed. 1895), pp. 391 f.; ORELLI, Old Testament Prophecy 
(1882, transl. 1885), pp. 148-57; Briccs, Messianic Prophecy (1886), pp. 121-52; 
PIEPENBRING, The Theology of the Old Testament (1886), transl. 1893, pp. 11-20; 
MontTEFIorE, The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), pp. 72-83; CORNILL, The 
Prophets of Israel (1894, transl. 3d ed. 1898), pp. 1-15; BUDDE, Religion of Israel to 
the Exile (1899), pp. 88-111; S. A. Cook, “Notes on the Composition of 2 Samuel,” 
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American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 145-77; 
Ware, art. “Nathan,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (1900); STENNING, 
art. “Samuel,” ibid., Vol. IV (1902); Davupson, art. “Prophecy and Prophets,” ibid., 
Vol. IV (1902), pp. 109 f.; S. A. Cook, art. “ Nathan,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. III 
(1902); CHEYNE, art. “Prophetic Literature,” §§ 4, 5, tbid., Vol. III (1902); STADE, 
art. “Samuel,” zbid., Vol. IV (1903); Davrpson, Old Testament Prophecy (1904), 
pp. 40-61. 

MaysauM, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883), pp. 30-59; 
SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893, 2d ed. 1899), §5; 
Manrtl, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (3d ed. 1897), pp. 79-91; KRAETZSCHMAR, 
Prophet und Sehr im alten Israel (1901); Kurtz, Zur Psychologie der vorexilischen 
Prophetie in Israel (1904). 

Also the Commentaries on Samuel and Kings cited above in notes 1 and 2, pp. 
49, 
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Current @Opinion. 


The Historical Basis of Old Testament Ideas. 

In the preface to his Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, J. C. 
Todd thus emphasizes the importance of a knowledge of Hebrew history: 
It is sometimes said, Let us confine ourselves to the spiritual and moral 
lessons of the Bible, and let us leave on one side the historical aspect. 
But to do so—even if it were possible—would be to ignore the unique 
value of Holy Scripture. It is not a formal treatise on religion and ethics; 
it is the record of the lives and thoughts of men. It is just because the 
lessons are given in this concrete form that they are superlativel valuable: 
this is the reason why they have never been supplanted, and never can 
be supplanted in the future. The problem before us at the present day 
is to restate the history in the light of modern research. We must not 
attempt to trace the ‘‘evolution of dogma” as if it were a separate entity. 
The beliefs of a nation are one aspect of a complex whole. It is, indeed, 
a platitude to say that in the ancient world politics and religion are two 
sides of the same thing, but this platitude must be applied as rigorously 
in Israel as elsewhere. The developed religion of Israel is one of the 
foundations of the modern world; it is the gift which the western Semites 
have bestowed on all succeeding generations. But to understand it we 
must see it in the making, as one aspect of a developing unity—the nation 
as a whole. 


The Inspiration of the Bible. 

Dealing with the subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures, Professor 
Marcus Dods in his recent Bross lectures said: . Without professing to 
define inspiration, it seems safe to affirm one or two elements which enter 
into it and must be included in any definition. The first affirmation which 
may safely be made regarding inspiration is that it signifies the presence 
and influence of the Divine Spirit. The Spirit of God may truly be said 
to be present and energetic everywhere, but the same result of this presence 
is not everywhere apparent. The writers of Scripture are designated 
“inspired,” not as if they alone possessed the Spirit of God, but because in 
them that Spirit is working as the Spirit of Christ, and they are by him being 
led into a full knowledge of the truth that is in Christ; and when some of 
their number are characterized as “‘inspired,” this means that these persons 
are distinguished above their fellow-Christians by a special readiness and 
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capacity to perceive the meaning of Christ as the revelation of God and to 
make known what they see. And, in the second place, we may declare 
that inspiration stands in a vital relation to character. The Spirit of truth 
promised to the disciples was the spirit of holiness. It was those who were 
most in sympathy with the purpose of God and were most imbued with 
the purpose of holiness, who were best prepared to see and recount his 
revelation. The man who gave himself up to God, and who was emptied 
of self-seeking and of worldly ways of looking at things, was best fitted to 
understand what God sought to disclose to men. Such a man became the 
purest possible medium of the Spirit. 

Inspiration is then primarily a spiritual gift, and only secondarily a 
mental one. Its influence on the mental movements of its subject, how- 
ever, although indirect, is not slight. It illuminates the mind as enthusiasm 
does, by stimulating and elevating it; it enriches the memory as love does, 
by intensifying the interest in a certain object and by making the mind 
sensitive to its impressions and retentive of them. It brings light to the 
understanding and wisdom to the spirit, as does purity of intention, or a 
high aim in life. Occasionally, as in the case of Paul, it seizes upon a man 
of the largest natural intellect and of rich attainment. But so far as we can 
gather from the Bible, inspiration does not confer intellectual acuteness 
where that did not previously exist, nor does it impart superhuman power 
to know what ordinary inquiry can ascertain. Inspiration enables its 
possessor to see and apprehend God and his will, and to impart to other 

’men that which he himself has seen and apprehended; but of any further 
power it confers it is precarious to make assertions. 

What is the purpose of the Bible? Its purpose is to exhibit Christ. 
As our Lord himself defined the Scriptures, ‘They are they which testify of 
me.” By means of the Scriptures the knowledge of God’s saving love in 
Christ is communicated to the world. In Christ we have the supreme 
revelation of God, and if Scripture conveys to us a sufficient knowledge of 
Christ, it accomplishes its purpose. Error is unimportant when it does not 
affect the purpose of the whole. No errors in Scripture are of importance 
which do not prevent it from accomplishing God’s purpose of preserving 
for us the knowledge of his revelation in Christ. The Bible’s object is to 
enable us to apprehend God in Christ and lead us to him. This object it 
has infallibly accomplished. The Christian ages stand behind it with 
their irrefutable testimony. The Scriptures have infallibly led men to 
Christ. It would seem that the members of our churches are yet far from 
understanding that the authentication of Christ cannot be touched by 
criticism; that he is his own best witness, and that this witness is indepen- 
dent of any doctrine or theory of the inspiration or infallibility of Scripture. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


Dr. E. J. Banks; Field Director of the Expedition Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bismya: | 


REPORT NO. 14. 


“‘BismyA, April 1, 1904. 
“Since my report of last week we have worked five days in III, clearing 
out the various rooms and streets as we have come to them. Among the 
finds of the week is a tomb in which a number of objects were found 


Fic. 1.—Panorama of the Mound of Bismya, Looking Northeast. 


“Another object of interest is a marble statuette of a seated figure, 
apparently a reproduction of the larger statues from the temple. The 
hands are folded; the hair is braided and hanging down at the sides; and 
the skirt is provided with folds. It has no inscription. We have also 
found a headless terra-cotta statuette of the same form, but this I take to 
be much later. 

‘“‘T am inclosing a copy of an inscription on a seal cylinder which was also 
found in III, and of a perfect tablet upon which I think I see the name of 
Dungi, king of Ur, as upon the bricks of the temple. 

“The ruins in this part (III) of Bismya, although very deep, contain 
inscribed objects only near the surface, and those objects, usually of the 
greatest antiquity, are few in number, and are found in groups as if forming 
private collections The only places where tablets of a later date 

_have been discovered are in Palace I, and a few days ago I discovered two 
61 
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tablets with late Babylonian writing in a small conical mound near the 
west corner. 

“In comparing the archaic characters on the fragments of vases from 
the temple with those found at Nippur, I am convinced that we have 
inscriptions as old, if not older, than any from Nippur. It therefore seems 
advisable to search as 
thoroughly as possible in 
the lower strata of the 

Ihave decid- 
ed to put all of the men 
at work in the temple, with 
the hopes of finding the 
body of another statue or 
other inscribed vase frag- 
ments, and I see no reason 
why the temple should not 
be thoroughly excavated at 
once. I would estimate a 
month’s time with the pres- 
ent number of workmen 
sufficient... .. 

‘Apart from some walls 
of mud bricks far below 
the surface of the temple 
hill, the lowest stratum of a 
more substantial material 
consists of scattered blocks 
of white limestone, which I 
take to be the foundation of 
a temple constructed before 
burned bricks were em- 
ployed at Bismya. Above 
this layer of limestone is a 
: meter of clay, upon which 
rests a solid wall of well-preserved plano-convex bricks, reaching in places 
to the height of nearly two meters. These bricks are generally con- 
sidered to antedate Sargon and Naram Sin. Near the level of the top 
of the wall of plano-convex bricks, but reaching to a considerable dis- 
tance out to the sides, is the foundation of a temple constructed.of long 
grooved bricks, which I take to be the development. of the plano-convex 


Fic. 2.—The Northwest Trench. 
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bricks. In a chamber of this temple I found the inscription of Naram 
Sin, and I am inclined to believe that this foundation was constructed by 
him. Above it is another of square bricks, some of which are inscribed 
with the name ef Dungi, king of Ur. Above Dungi’s foundation I can 
find nothing of a later date, and if any structure ever existed upon it, it 


has been worn away by the 
weather and carried off by 
the strong winds. 

“We therefore have 
traces of four builders who 
employed material more 
substantial than clay. A 
careful examination of the 
bricks may reveal traces of 
others. 

“The most interesting 
thing about the temple is 
that below the layer of clay 
upon which the pre- 
Sargonic temple rests is a 
stratum of débris in which 
the large statue and the 
greater part of the frag- 
ments of the inscribed vases 
were found. The conclu- 
sion, then, is that the statue 
and vases belonged to the 
temple of limestone blocks, 
and that, when it was 
destroyed to make room for 
the temple of plano-convex 
bricks, these objects were 
broken and buried in its 
ruins. We may then give 
tentative dates to the vari- 


Fic. 3.—The Trench in the Southwest Side of 
the Temple. 


ous foundations. Beginning at the top: 
“The First is of Dungi, 2750 B. C. 
“The Second possibly of Naram Sin, 3750 (?) B. C. 
“The Third, of plano-convex bricks, in the fourth millennium B. C. 


“‘The Fourth, of stone blocks, possibly from the fifth millennium B. C. 
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Fic. 5.—Looking from the Temple across the Canal Bed to the North. 
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Fic. 6.—Marble Door Socket. 


Fic. 7.—The Statue was Found at the Base of the Corner Wall in the Center of 
the Photograph. 
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“‘T cannot too strongly urge the necessity of more money immediately, 
for, apart from the extremely great success of the excavations, it is next to 
impossible to carry on the work with the sum now at my disposal. I have 
reduced the number of watchmen to three and the soldiers to two for the 
purpose of cutting down my expenses, and for the same reason I have not 
purchased a horse, which is a necessity. The workmen number about 
120, and in case of an attack, which may occur any day, it is not sufficient 
for protection. An increase. of the workmen would decrease the dangers 
to which we are exposed. To prolong the work here after two years .... 


Fic. 8.—Tomb on the Northwest Side of. the Temple. 


seems an unnecessary exposure of life and health, for there is no part of 
Mesopotamia more inhospitable than this. Personally Ido not mind the 
dangers nor the fierce sandstorms, but I believe it is for the best interests 
of the University to complete the work here while we have the irade. . . . . 


REPORT NO. 16. 


“‘BismyA, April 15, 1904. 
“Since my last report we have worked at the temple five and one-half 
days with a force of 120 men, and the results have been more satisfactory 
than I anticipated. I am inclosing copies of four inscriptions taken from 
fragments of vases, all of which were found outside an inner wall near the 
north corner of the temple inclosure. Along this wall we are finding frag- 
ments of marble vases of various sizes and shapes, and with them fragments 
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of plano-convex bricks, indicating that when the temple in which these 
bricks were employed, was razed, the rubbish was dumped outside the wall. 
It is this dump which we are now excavating, and although we have hardly 
begun it, we have discovered four inscribed fragments, one perfect marble 
vase, an engraved marble lamp, nearly perfect, the hind parts of two 
marble bulls, and several basketfuls of fragments of white marble, onyx, 
soap and sandstone vases, and of other objects. Very little terra-cotta is 
found in this ancient stratum, and I am anticipating valuable results. 

“Near the same place we have uncovered a drain built of plano-convex 
bricks; and a few centimeters above it is a second drain identical in con- 
struction, excepting the bricks employed are larger and marked with two 
grooves running parallel with the longer sides. Thus I have a clue to the 
markings on the bricks—something for which I have long been working. 
It is thus evident that the earliest of the grooved bricks were marked with 
two parallel lines. It is now certain that after the temple of plano-convex 
bricks was destroyed, the site witnessed at least five reconstructions or 
additions before the time when other bricks were employed. The bricks 


of these five builders were marked as follows: (I] fi N (i) 


In no case are the bricks of one stamp used with those of another or on the 
same level. I am expecting to find traces of three other builders whose 


bricks are marked xX for bricks of this description are found 


elsewhere in the ruins of Bismya. If, as is generally supposed, the bricks 
employed by Sargon and Naram Sin were very large and square—two 
varieties of which have been found in the temple—we have traces of at least 
five kings who reconstructed the temple between-the time when the plano- 
convex bricks were discarded and the reign of Sargon, and perhaps a clue 
to the date of the first brick temple. 

“‘The excavation of the temple should be nearly finished within the next 
ten days. We are now sinking a shaft in the very center of the hill, digging 
out the perpendicular drains and following about the inner walls of the 


REPORT NO. 17. 
““Bismya, April 22, 1904. 
‘*Since my last report we have worked at the temple four full days and 
two half-days with 122 men. Of the finds the most striking object is a 
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large bronze spike terminating in a finely shaped lion, a design of which 
I am inclosing. The spike is forty-eight centimeters long. It may bear 
upon its right side an inscription in raised characters, like Hittite, but the 
raised parts are more likely the result of corrosion. Whether it is inscribed 
or not, it is an object of very great value, especially as it was found two and 
one-half meters below the platform of plano-convex bricks, in the pit which 
we are digging in the center of the hill. It must antedate this temple, and 
is therefore one of the most ancient bronze objects 

‘During this week four of the gangs were employed at the north corner 


Fic. 9.—A Large Vase of Rope Pottery im situ at ITI. 


of the inclosure in what I have termed the dump of the plano-convex brick 
temple. On the northwest side of the platform of this very ancient temple 
is an inclined plane leading up to it, and when the temple was razed, its 
ruins were dumped in the corner at its side. About fifteen basketfuls of 
the fragments of marble vases have been recovered; among them are six 
inscribed fragments, copies of which I am inclosing, together with the copy 
of another vase inscription which was found in the southeast trench of the 
temple. By putting fragments together, a number of vases are now nearly 
perfect; a design of one is inclosed. . . . . When the work at this point is 
finished, I hope to have a good representative collection of vases of marble 
and other stones used in the service of the temple which must date not far 


from 4500 B. C. ; 
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‘The importance of the temple of plano-convex bricks is daily becoming 
more evident. Its platforms, which can now be traced on the northwest 
and southwest sides, appear to have been more extensive than those of the 
later temples which stood above it, and to have an appearance of solidity 
which they lack. I hope that during the next few days its excavation may 
be completed, and that we may be able to prepare a detailed plan of it. 

‘Other gangs have been employed during the past week in digging to 


Fic. 10.—A Bronze Lion-Headed Object. 


the bottoms of three perpendicular drains. Two have been reached at the 
level of the sand. One has twenty-nine rings; the other, twenty-six; the 
third, which has not yet been finished, has been dug to the depth of thirty- 
two rings. 

“It is getting warm here. The past week the thermometer has been at 
96° in the coolest place we could find, and at seven o’clock this morning in 
the court of the house it registered 112° in the sun. There were three days 


of sandstorms this week, and it is on that account that work was discon- 
tinued two half-days.” 
ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Director. 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 
June 18, 1904. 
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GHork and Workers. 


— Rev. F. L. ANDERSON, professor of New Testament interpretation at 
— the Newton Theological Institution, will spend the entire year 1904-5 in 
pursuing New Testament studies at German universities. 
ProFEssoR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., of Yale University, is giving 
two courses in theology during the summer quarter of the University of 
Chicago. The subjects are: Doctrine of Salvation,” and ‘The 
q Doctrine of Revelation.” e 
i PRESIDENT WILLIAM Dovuctas MackEnzIE, D.D., of Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has been elected president also of the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. It will be remembered that this institution, formerly 
called the Bible Normal College, was recently removed from Springfield to 
Hartford for the purpose of co-ordinating its work with that of Hartford 
Seminary. This election is therefore a logical and happy one. 

Tue Bross Lectures for 1904, at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl., 
were given in April by Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., of New College, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The subject was “‘The Canon and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture.” The lectures were exceedingly instructive and valuable 
for the present conditions of theological thought. ‘They will be published 
in book form in the autumn. The frontispiece of this issue is a photograph 
of Dr. Dods, who has been heard by many appreciative American audiences. 
During this visit to the United States he also delivered a series of lectures 
before the University of Chicago on ‘“‘The Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


THE long anticipated volume on the Theology of the Old Testament in 
the series of the “International Theological Library” is now before us. 
It is the work of the late Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., who 
occupied the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis at New College, 
Edinburgh. He died, however, a year ago, and his manuscript was given 
] its present arrangement by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., of Aberdeen 
q University, who says concerning it: ‘‘Even without the last touches of the 
skilled hand, it will be seen to be a distinct and weighty contribution to a 
great subject. Fine thinking, penetrating exegesis, spiritual vision, a rare 
insight into the nature and operation of revelation, make the book one which 
7 the student of Old Testament Scripture will greatly value.” There is 
much reason to be thankful that so great a work, presenting in compact, 
readable form the theology of the Old Testament, is now available. 
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THE first number has appeared of the American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education, edited by President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, and published at the Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass. 
The magazine is to appear three times each year, the annual subscription 
being $3.50. This issue contains an editorial describing the aim of the 
new journal, and three long articles: ‘‘The Stages of Religious Develop- 
ment,” by Dr. Jean du Buy; ‘“‘The Jesus of History and of the Passion vs. 
the Jesus of the Resurrection,” by President Hall; and “‘ Faith,” by Professor 
James H. Leuba. The last thirty pages are given to able reviews of books, 
and bibliographies of literature in the’ field of the Journal. The magazine 
is a valuable addition to the literature of religious education, being devoted 
to the thorough scientific treatment of the subject. It is ‘especially 
addressed to professors and students of religion in seminaries and colleges, 
to pastors, to religious workers, Sunday-school teachers, and those inter- 
ested in mission work and in all those moral and social reforms based upon 
religious motives.” 


In connection with the St. Louis exposition there is to be held, during 
the week of September 19-25, an “‘International Congress of Arts and 
Science.” The program classifies the whole field of knowledge into 
twenty-four departments, and treats them all. Department 8 is ‘The 
History of Religion.” The general speakers upon this theme will be Pro- 
fessor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, and Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell University. Among other addresses on this subject 
will be two upon the “‘Old Testament,’’ by Professors George Adam 
Smith and Karl Budde; two upon the ‘“‘New Testament,” by Professors 
Benjamin W. Bacon and Ernest D. Burton; and two upon the “History of 
the Christian Church,” by Professors Adolf Harnack and Jean Réville. 
Department 24 is “Religion.” The general speakers will be President 
Henry Churchill King and Professor Francis G. Peabody. There will be 
two addresses upon ‘General Religious Education,” by Professor George 
A. Coe and Dr. Walter L. Hervey; two upon “Professional Religious 
Education,”’ by President Charles Cuthbert Hall and Professor Frank K. 
Sanders; two upon “Religious Agencies,” by Dr. Washington Gladden 
and Dr. James M. Buckley; two upon ‘Religious Work,” by Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins and Dr. Henry C. Mabie; three upon “Personal Religious 
Influence,” by Dr. Hugh Black, Dr. Samuel Eliot, and President W. H. P. 
Faunce; and three upon “Social Religious Influences,” by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Professor Edward C. Moore, and Dr. Josiah Strong. It is easy to 
believe that these papers will make a program—and it may be hoped, later 
a book—of extraordinary interest and value. 
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Book Reviews. 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By Proressors 
Ernest DEWitt BurTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. Pp. 207. $1. 

This book is a product of the ripe experience of the authors as Bible 
students and teachers, both in university work and in the Sunday school. 
We might therefore expect an unusual combination of scholarly outlook 
upon the problems discussed, and of practical skill in handling them; and 
we are not disappointed. Every chapter is full of stimulus to the larger 
and better views of Sunday-school work, as well as suggestions for getting 
these views put into practice. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first being devoted to ‘‘The 
Teacher,” and the second to ‘The School.” Part I discusses the following 
topics: ‘‘The Purpose of the Sunday School,” ‘‘The ‘Feacher as a Student,” 
“‘The Influence of the Teacher’s Study upon Himself,” ‘The Basis of 
Authority in Teaching.” ‘‘ Methods of Conducting a Class,” ‘‘ Method as 
Determined by the Subject-Matter of Study,” “‘How to Induce a Pupil 
to Study,” ‘“‘The Teacher and the Religious Life of the Pupil,” and “‘The 
Pastor as a Teacher of Teachers.” Part II discusses: ‘“‘The Requirements 
of a Graded School,” ‘‘The Construction of a Graded Curriculum,” 
‘*Examinations in the Sunday School,” ‘‘The Organization of the Graded 
School,” “The Sunday-School Library,” ‘‘Sunday-School Benevolence,” 
“The Function of a Sunday-School Ritual,” and ‘‘The Teaching Ministry.” 
These titles indicate in themselves how comprehensive a book the authors 
have given us, how pertinent to current interests in religious educational 
circles, and how practically helpful to every branch of Sunday-school 
instruction. 

Analyzed more in detail, the interest of this book, as of all books upon 
education, whether religious or other, centers mainly in three things: (1) 
What aim does it establish for education? (2) What kind of curriculum 
does it propose? and (3) What methods does it suggest? The aim of 
religious education for the Sunday school here set up is illustrated in the 
following quotations from the opening chapter: ‘The Sunday school is 
- essentially a school, an educational institution, and its central task is the 
study and teaching of the Bible.” “The teaching of the Sunday school 
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must aim directly at the acquisition of knowledge of the Bible on the part 
of the pupil.” These quotations, however, express only the more imme- . 
diate, or proximate, aim. The ultimate aim is thus defined: ‘The teach- 
ing of the Sunday school must seek as its ultimate aim the conversion of the 
pupil and his development in Christian character.” It is probable that 
this conception of the aim of Sunday-school work will be entirely acceptable 
to those who regard religious education from the point of view of professional 
students and teachers of the Bible. It is doubtful, however, if it will be 
acceptable to those educators who are not professional students or teachers 
of the Bible. There is a very large number of secular educators and others 
who believe that other culture-material should be co-ordinated with the 
Bible in Sunday-school programs. By this is not meant the use of such 
material for illustrative or supplementary purposes, but for the moral and 
religious content it possesses. Nor is it quite certain that “the conversion 
of the pupil and his development in Christian character,” as generally 
understood, should be made a conscious aim in Sunday-school teaching. 
The average teacher who believes this will interpret it somewhat narrowly, 
it is to be feared, and will reveal his purpose to his pupils. Now, the law 
of indirect suggestion holds here as perhaps nowhere else. My own 
experience with boys of the high-school and college grade of intelligence 
convinces me that a teacher who goes at these boys to ‘‘convert” them and 
develop them in Christian character will succeed in doing neither the one 
nor the other. 

The curriculum here proposed, as may be inferred from the aim already 
stated, is limited to Bible material. Granted the advisability of such a 
limitation, it is all that could be desired.. The Bible material suggested 
and the order of arrangement are in keeping with the best current scholar- 
ship. But here, again, we may raise the question as to whether we can 
much longer limit our religious culture material to the Bible. Shall we 
never explicitly recognize what is implied everywhere in the best thought 
of civilization, viz., that history, literature, art, and science are spiritual 
things, in essence, and as such have their religious and moral messages for 
human souls? Is it not time that children, who very largely draw their 
intellectual and moral life from these six days in the week, should be helped 
to discover in them a religious meaning and inspiration also? And if 
these questions be pertinent, where else can the child be thus religiously 
adjusted to the larger spiritual process more fittingly than in the Sunday 
school? May it not happen that the current destructive, or reconstructive, 
biblical scholarship itself will sometime compel us to seek standards of infal- 
lible spiritual guidance for our children that shall reflect a larger consensus 
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of human experience than is represented in biblical truth alone? The 
writer believes that a considerable number of the readers of this book will 
regret that the authors have not, in this respect, interpreted more accurately 
the signs of the times. 

The discussion on methods is all that could be desired. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the various ways of representing the subject- 
matter of instruction are pointed out. Teachers in Sunday schools have 
here an excellent guide as to what to do and what not to do. 

In general, the book is excellently adapted for its purposes. Barring 
the exceptions above considered, which are certainly debatable, it marks 
a distinct advance in manuals for the practical guidance of Sunday-school 


workers. 
GEORGE E. Dawson. 
THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Kingdom of God in Israel: A Course of Lessons in the Old 
Testament. First and Sceond Quarters. Edited by DwicHtT 
M. Hopcr, D.D., FREDERIC W. PERKINS, and J. FRANK 
THompson. Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1903. 
Pp. I-70, 71-132. 

The problem of preparing Sunday-school studies based on the scien- 
tific and historical interpretation of the Scripture writings is agitating a 
good many thoughtful minds. Its difficulty is equaled only by its neces- 
sity. ‘Two things must be borne in mind; first that the final aim of Sunday- 
school teaching is the impartation of vital religious and ethical truth; 
and, second, that such truth in the Old Testament must emerge, not from 
the ingenious use of isolated incidents, but rather from the connections 
and developments of the history, with which the divine movement 
marches. The divine teaching is through life and experience, not through 
“‘theophanies.”’ 

We have in these two pamphlets one of the current efforts to improve 
on the older methods of teaching. It is welcome, as is any honest attempt 
to solve the problem of the hour in this field. It is a painstaking effort, 
gathering into small compass a mass of information, very well arranged 
and analyzed. The statement is made at the outset that each lesson has 
been selected, not for its importance in the history, but for its significance 
as enforcing some truth in the kingdom of God. The danger that lurks in 
this plan is the old one of using incidents rather than historical develop- 
ments, and thereby failing to get hold of the real divine movement. The fur- 
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ther statement is made that, while no historical criticism is to be taught, the 
lessons ‘‘will simply assume its main positions as the standpoint of study, 
not only because this is more scholarly, but because it makes the Bible 
more humanly interesting and more divinely helpful.” 

On the basis of these statements this review will confine itself to two 
points. The first has relation to the method of selection of topics in the 
history from the exodus to David which these two quarterlies cover. In 
the effort to select striking incidents with a good lesson-attachment the 
principles of historic analysis have been quite ignored. Later and more 
legendary accounts are more frequently drawn upon than the older and 
simpler. E is usually preferred to J; the book of Joshua figures too 
largely, and most of all in such incidents as the brazen serpent and the 
staying of the sun and moon—incidents which are picturesque, but need 
too much “harmonizing” to make them fit modern knowledge and give a 
clear moral lesson. More serious yet, in view of the purpose declared, 
to base the lessons on the results of historical analysis, the two layers of 
tradition in 1 Samuel, giving such contrasted ideas of the attitude of Samuel 
and the divine method of dealing with Israel, are used indiscriminately, 
to the confusion both of the history and of the spiritual lessons. This 
would not surprise us in a manual based on the theory that all passages 
are equally infallible; in one which claims to base itself on historical criticism 
. it is incredible. 

The other point, which is a defect, not only from the position of histori- 
cal analysis, but from any position, is the method used in explaining and 
adapting the incidents used to the modern understanding. It arises from 
the choice of so much marvel and legend in the material. This must be 
made to give a spiritual lesson; and, as usual, it requires much ingenuity. 
The editors plant themselves definitely on the position that the miracu- 
lous is only the dress of the truth, not the truth itself. But the method of 
interpretation, instead of assuming that to the early peoples legend and 
wonder-story were as real as the every-day facts of life, declare that they 
never expected these stories, such as the burning bush, Eden, and the 
battle with Amalek, to be taken as anything but allegories. We seem to 
be harking to the ancient schools of Alexandria when we are asked to 
believe that the bush “was Israel, a strong, rough people, not inaptly sym- 
bolized by the thorn bush of Midian.” ‘‘They were burning in slavery,” 
etc. In other explanations we get something very like the rationalistic 
method of the eighteenth century, as in the suggestion that, in the siege 
of Jericho, while it would be absurd to think that the wall of the city actu- 
ally fell by the noise of the trumpets and the shouting, we may easily see 
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that, given a very superstitious people inside, the trumpet parade scared 
them so badly that when Joshua made his real charge the walls might as 
well have been flat. It reminds one of the original suggestion of a Vermont 
preacher of the last generation, that the miracle was explainable by the 
laws of acoustics; for the trumpets happened to strike the keynote of the 
walls, and set them vibrating, to their ultimate disintegration! 

The simple fact, which current interpretation is slow to take in, is that 
the really scientific method admits of no compromise with the older methods 
based on the equal infallibility of the whole text. One may respect the 
consistent use of either method better than the ‘‘mediating” effort which 
has to resort to allegorical and rationalistic explanations. When we 
frankly admit that tradition is tradition and legend is legend, and, seeking 
for the real course of the history, base our religious teaching on the course 
of its development and the lessons learned by the divine use of the experi- 
ence of Israel, we shall have taken the first essential step toward the teaching 


of the Bible. 


Heman P. DeForest. 
WoopwarD AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Church and Young Men. By Rev. FRANK G. CREssEY, PH.D. 
Chicago: Christian Culture Press, 1903. Pp. 125. $1. 

This is one of the latest examples of that class of statistical studies of 
religious conditions which began with the very useful inductive studies by 
Professors Starbuck and Coe in the field of the psychology of religion. 
The book is valuable as a contribution to the study of a subject important 
and neglected, and so needing investigation. Every religious worker who. 
touches the lives of young men ought to read the book, and keep it for 
reference. The book appeals to one as a conscientious piece of work. 
Some of its collections of facts are of considerable value, especially the 
discussion of young people’s work, the chapter on the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the discussion of the Young Men’s Bible-Class move- 
ment. Facts that mean much are here well stated and well combined. 
The chapter on the Sunday school is also of value; and that on the Roman 
Catholic church is a good statement of facts of which most Protestants 
are totally ignorant. 

Certain defects are apparent. The author is anxious to include every- 
thing. There is no good reason, for instance, for the presence of the 
chapter on the Salvation Army. We note a pedantic flavor in the style. 
The commonplace has large proportions. The author yields far too often 
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to the temptation to preach, introducing moral and religious reflections 
which are sometimes trite and valueless. Moreover, one has a suspicion 
that the inductive method has been carried to an extreme of late in the 
investigation of religious phenomena. The inductions are not broad 
enough. Professors Starbuck and Coe opened a new field, and ‘“‘ many 
press into it.” One feels, in the case of this book (and many others of 
the kind), a good deal of doubt as to the reliability of many of the answers 
received to the questions sent out, a wonder whether they. embody con- 
scientious thought or rather reflect haste, thoughtlessness, personal preju- 
dices, and conceits. : 

The usefulness of the book for reference is seriously marred by the 
omission of an index; the careful and logical arrangement of material 
makes this defect less serious, but the value of the book would have been 
thereby doubled. In form the book is attractive and convenient: 

P. MERRILL. 


SIxTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Chicago. 
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ARTICLES, 


Hatévy, J. La date du récit yahwéiste de 

(Suite et 

fin.) Revue sémitique, April, 1904, 
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